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Portugal and Its Atlantic Islands 


By Arley T. Caudill, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Normally a small and quiet country of 
little importance as a market or as a 
producer except in cork, wine, and sar- 
dines, Portugal has recently attracted the 
spotlight of world interest by reason of 
geographic considerations. The main- 
land, in Lisbon and Oporto, has conti- 
nental Europe’s westernmost large ports, 
situated at no great distance from the 
entrance to the Mediterranean. 

Out in the Atlantic, the Azores (po- 
litically a part of Portugal though geo- 
graphically remote) lie about one-third 
of the distance to North America, di- 
rectly in the path of transatlantic air 
and cable lines. 

Madeira, farther to the south, and also 
a part of Portugal, is not far from the 
northern part of Africa. Its pictur- 
esqueness has attracted many tourists, 
especially the English, but its present 
significance is relatively minor. 

The Cape Verde Islands and Portu- 
guese Guinea are colonies of small in- 
trinsic value—the former just west of 
the extreme western tip of Africa and 
the latter on the African mainland 
pounded entirely as to land frontiers by 
French colonies. The Cape Verdes have 
long been of importance as a fueling sta- 
tion, and, more recently, both the islands 
and Guinea have been used as way sta- 
tions on the air routes between Europe 
and South America. 

In the present world crisis a descrip- 
tion in some detail of the resources, 
transportation facilities, and trade rela- 
tions of these territories is of more than 
ordinary interest. 


Geographical Characteristics 


The Republic of Portugal, situated on 
the Atlantic Coast of the Iberian Penin- 
sula and bounded by Spain on its entire 
land frontier, has an area of 35,490 
square miles (slightly smaller than Indi- 
ana). The islands of the Azores and 
Madeira, though parts of Portugal in a 
political sense (being Provinces, not col- 
onies), will be discussed separately be- 
cause of their geographic separation from 
the rest of Portugal and of the present 
strategic importance of their location in 
the North Atlantic Ocean. 

Portugal is one of the very few Euro- 
pean countries whose ports are still open 
to American vessels under the United 
States neutrality laws. Its general im- 
portance has been greatly enhanced in 
recent times by the development of trans- 
atlantic aviation and particularly as a 
result of the war. This is indicated by 
important increases in its transshipment 
trade to British and French ports. 

Continental Portugal has a population 
of about 7,000,000. There are only two 
large cities in the country. Lisbon, the 


capital and largest city, has a population 
of about 650,000 and is located in ap- 
proximately the same latitude as Wash- 
ington, D. C. Oporto, the second city 
in size and importance, has about 250,- 
000 inhabitants. Settibal, located about 
20 miles south of Lisbon has a popula- 
tion of about 42,000 and is of some im- 
portance because of its good harbor and 
its export trade. Other smaller cities of 
local importance are Braga, Coimbra, 
noted for its University; Evora, Covilha, 
and Faro. 

The most densely populated areas in 
Portugal are the coastal regions, particu- 
larly around Lisbon and Oporto. The 
areas bordering the Spanish frontier are 
generally sparsely populated. 

The colony of Cape Verde, consisting 
of a group of 10 small islands off the 
westernmost tip of Africa, is of little 
economic value, but the islands have ac- 
quired considerable strategic importance 
as @ result of their location on the ship- 
ping and air routes to South America. 
The colony of Portuguese Guinea, lo- 
cated on, the West African coast, is also 
of considerable strategic importance as 
well as of some economic value. These 
two colonies will be discussed, more in 
detail, later in this article. 

Portugal has several other colonial 
possessions: Angola and Mozambique in 
Africa; San Tome and Principe, a small 
group of islands on the equator in the 
Gulf of Guinea; Goa, Diu, and Damao 
on the west coast of India; Macau in 
China, near Hong Kong; and Timor in 
the East Indies. ‘These colonies are out- 
side the scope of the present article. 
Portugal’s colonies have a total area of 
803,638 square miles and a population 
of more than 10,000,000. 

Agriculture is the leading occupation 
in Portugal, followed by forestry (cork, 
naval stores, and mine pit-props are the 
chief products), and fishing. Mining has 
become increasingly important in recent 
years, especially the exploitation of tin 
and tungsten deposits. Industrial devel- 
opment has been retarded by lack of 
important resources in iron and coal, but 
production of a variety of goods for 
domestic and colonial consumption has 
been expanded in recent years. Since 
1933, when a new constitution providing 
for the economic organization of the 
country on corporative lines was adapted, 
Government control of production and 
distribution has been greatly extended. 
At present it is estimated that more than 
70 percent of Portugal’s exports are sub- 
ject to corporative control, and further 
intensification of this type of control is 
expected in an effort to counteract so 
far as possible the adverse effects of the 
war on the national economy. 


The standard of living is relatively low. 
The bulk of the population consists of 
farmers whose purchases are limited to 
bare necessities. Daily wages for un- 
skilled labor in the rural districts are 
equivalent to 35 cents for men and 20 
cents for women; in the cities the re- 
spective figures are 68 and 36 cents. TIllit- 
eracy is 47 percent in Lisbon, averaging 
67 percent for the entire country. 


Agriculture, Forestry, and Fishing 
the Leading Activities 

Dominant in the Portuguese economy 
are the products of the soil. Strictly 
agricultural products include cereals, 
wine, olives and olive oil, almonds, figs, 
and rice; the chief forest products are 
cork and naval stores. 

Although wheat is the principal cereal 
crop, production is sufficient for domestic 
needs only in exceptional years, and ad- 
verse weather conditions have kept pro- 
duction below the desired level for sev- 
eral years past. Imports of wheat dur- 
ing 1940, totaling 3,692,051 bushels, were 
unusually large, possibly owing to an in- 
crease in consumption caused by abnor- 
mal conditions resulting from the war. 

In 1939, the latest year for which pro- 
duction data are available, the wheat 
crop was 18,962,000 bushels. Other ce- 
reals produced are rye, barley, oats, and 
corn. Rice production has greatly ex- 
panded in recent years, but apparently 
the desired goal of self-sufficiency has 
not yet been reached as minor imports 
are still being recorded. 

Cereal production is almost exclusively 
related to domestic consumption require- 
ments. In the export trade the emphasis 
is on olive oil, wines, and nuts. 

Portugal is normally fourth among the 
countries of the world in its production 
of olives and olive oil, being exceeded by 
Spain, Italy, and Greece. Average pro- 
duction of olive oil in the 5-year period 
1931-35 was 14,865,000 gallons; year-to- 
year fluctuations are very great, the yield 
in 1939 being 22,000,000 gallons, as com- 
pared with 9,819,000 gallons in 1938. 
Most of the Portuguese production is 
consumed locally for domestic uses and 
in the sardine canning industry, although 
exports have increased notably in recent 
years. 

The production and exportation of 
wine are factors of prime importance in 
the economic life of the country, espe- 
cially in the northern part. Port wine 
vies with sardines as the leading export 
item of the country. Production of wine 
of all kinds totaled 203,943,000 gallons in 
1939 (approximately an average output). 

Fruits and nuts are raised in suffi- 
cient quantities to supply domestic needs 
and in some cases to provide for a surplus 
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for exportation. Of these, almonds and 
figs are the most important. Others in- 
clude apples, fresh grapes, oranges, wal- 
nuts, and chestnuts. The production of 
vegetables and garden crops is fairly im- 
portant locally, but there is little surplus 
for exportation. Various measures to 
aid the exportation of fruits have been 
taken by the Government in recent years, 
and exports have been increasing. 

Rice production has greatly expanded 
in recent years, totaling 3,510,000 bushels 
in 1939. This is not sufficient for do- 
mestic consumption, however, as more 
than 231,000 bushels were imported dur- 
ing the same period. 

The most important forest product of 
Portugal is cork, and the country is ap- 
parently the world’s leading producer 
and exporter. Rosin and turpentine are 
also important, as are exports of pit- 
props to England. 

Sardine fishing has long been a lead- 
ing occupation in Portugal. During re- 
cent years poor sardine catches have 
hampered the canning industry. The 
value of the catch in 1939 showed a slight 
rise, so that conditions are not as un- 
favorable as the small catch might indi- 
cate. Only 23,055 tons of sardines were 
canned in 1939 as compared with 25,467 
tons in 1938, but an increase of 10 per- 
cent in exports during 1939 reduced the 
heavy stocks on hand to negligible quan- 
tities. Nevertheless, the canning indus- 
try, which employs about 50,000 persons, 
has failed to recover from the depression 
that struck it in 1938. Domestic olive 
oil is used, but it is necessary to import 
the tin plate. Because of the war and 
export restrictions in various countries, 
great difficulty is being encountered in 
obtaining sufficient supplies for the cur- 
rent season. 

An important codfishing fleet has been 
built up in recent years, and the catch 
has increased from year to year. 


Damaging Hurricane in 1941 Impairs 
Production Outlook 


One of the greatest economic catas- 
trophes in Portuguese history occurred 
on February 15, 1941, when a hurricane 
accompanied by heavy rains struck Ma- 
deira, passing thence over continental 
Portugal and on through Spain. The 
loss of life is estimated at 400, with 2,000 
injured. The damage to private prop- 
erty, industrial establishments, commu- 
nications, port facilities, public utilities, 
shipping and fishing vessels, crops, and 
livestock is estimated at a hundred 
million dollars. 

The damage to major agricultural 
crops and forest resources was very seri- 
ous and will affect the country’s whole 
economy. It is estimated that between 
10 and 15 percent of all the olive trees 
and about 40 percent of the almond trees 
were destroyed. Other fruit trees sus- 
tained serious damage. Great damage 
was also done to the cork and pine for- 
ests as well as to reforestation plant- 
ings. Naval-stores production will prob- 
ably be reduced for many years to come. 

Extensive damage was done to wheat 
and other grain crops by rains and floods. 
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An estimated 700 small fishing craft 
were lost and a large number of others 
damaged. This is expected to handicap 
seriously the fishing operations during 
the coming season. 


Tungsten Ore the Outstanding Mineral 


Though all the Provinces of continen- 
tal Portugal contain mineral deposits of 
economic value, mining operations are 
not extensive, and until recently the re- 
sources have been incompletely exploited. 
Production of the more strategically im- 
portant minerals, especially tungsten and 
tin, will probably be greatly increased by 
the present war. 

In southeastern Portugal there are Sev- 
eral mines of copper pyrites which are 
extensions of the Spanish fields, notably 
the famous Rio Tinto mines. 

Tin and tungsten ores are found in 
eastern and northeastern Portugal. Sub- 
stantial tonnages of coal, sulfur, and 
kaolin are produced from long-estab- 
lished mines. Radium has been mined in 
Portugal since shortly after its discov- 
ery. Manganese, lead, zinc, arsenical 
pyrites, marble, gypsums, and slate are 
found in varying quantities, but produc- 
tion is not important. 

Mineral production in some lines re- 
corded great gains in 1940, as shown by 
the following production figures in met- 
ric tons as compared with 1937 (figures 
in parentheses), a relatively good year: 
Coal and lignite, 376,520 (282,770); tin 
ore (cassiterite) , 2,239 (1,763); tungsten 
ore (wolframite), 4,940 (1,846); mixed 
tin and tungsten ore, 924 (294); pyrites, 
372,506 (350,108); and sulfur, 10,076 
(9,993). A large part of the pyrites, tin, 
and tungsten ores is exported. Produc- 
tion of coal is insufficient for domestic 
needs and must be supplemented by im- 
ports. 


Industries Small but Expanding Slowly 


Although Portugal is not in most re- 
spects an industrial country, an increas- 
ing amount of manufacturing is carried 
on, mostly for domestic or colonial con- 
sumption. The steadily increasing man- 
ufacturing output may be expected to 
be further stimulated as a result of high 
prices and diminishing imports from the 
principal industrial nations—occasioned 
by the war. 

Portugal, though deficient in coal, pos- 
sesses resources of minerals, forests, and 
water power, besides raw materials in 
the colonies which might be used for 
even greater expansion in the future. 
The lack of capital has apparently been 
an important factor in the slow develop- 
ment of industry. Manufacturing is 
largely centered around Lisbon and 
Oporto, with Coimbra, Braga, Evora, and 
Setubal of secondary importance. 

Chief manufacturing activities are the 
production of cotton textiles, shoes, ce- 
ment, lime, glass, fertilizers (mostly su- 
perphosphates), paper, household wares, 
soap, chinaware, agricultural implements, 
cork wares, tiles, nails and hardware, 
sardine canning, and the refining of 
sugar and olive oil. 
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Portuguese products all enjoy prefer- 
ential duty treatment in the colonies, 
but, in spite of this, severe Japanese 
competition has been an important fac. 
tor in the colonial trade, especially in the 
field of cotton textiles. 

The cotton textile industry is depend. 
ent on imported cotton, chiefly from the 
United States and Brazil. However, cot- 
ton production in the colonies, especially 
Angola and Mozambique, has been in- 
creasing steadily. 


Port of Lisbon Acquires New Significance 


Lisbon is the leading port of Portugal] 
and one of the best, as well as the 
westernmost, in Europe. It is situated 
on the estuary of the Tagus River and 
has a long, deep roadstead, well sheltered 
by the capes at the mouth of the river. 
The port is well equipped to handle g 
large volume of freight and passengers, 

In 1937, the latest year for which com- 
plete data are available, 3,390 steam and 
motor vessels with a tonnage of 13,340,- 
066 entered the port. Of these, 567 with 
4,275,478 tons were British and 474 with 
2,912,271 tons were German. Norway 
was third, with 270 vessels and 806,050 
tons. American ships were not sepa- 
rately listed. 

The total number of steam and motor 
vessels entering the ports of continental 
Portugal in 1937 was 7,060 with a ton- 
nage of 17,035,852. 

An abrupt diminution in port activities 
at Lisbon followed the outbreak of war 
and lasted several months. With the 


— 


spreading of military activity in Europe | 


in 1940, however, Lisbon acquired great 
importance as a center of transshipment 
of goods and embarkation of passengers 
and has remained exceptionally busy. 

Oporto, the second port in importance, 
lies at the mouth of the Douro River, 
but modern vessels are not able to reach 
the city, owing to the bar at the mouth 
of the river. This has necessitated the 
construction of an artificial harbor be- 
yond the mouth of the river at Leixoes, 
about 4 miles north of the city. Exten- 
sive improvements in this harbor have 
been made in recent years. 

The Portuguese merchant marine at 
the middle of 1939 consisted of 63 ships 
of 32,496 gross tons, mainly employed in 
the colonial service. It is believed that 
there may have been some increase in 
tonnage since that date. Various addi- 
tions have been made to the codfishing 
fleet and more are planned. National 
ship construction is stimulated by the 
granting of a 6 percent premium to lo- 


cal shipyards on all contracts handled. | 


Irregular freight and passenger service 
was initiated to Brazil after the out- 
break of the war. Recent reports indi- 
cate that a number of Portuguese vessels 
are now running between Lisbon and 
North American ports. 

At present, because of dislocations in 
regular lines caused by the war, Portugal 
is probably the outstanding air traffic 
center in continental Europe. Because 
of its position as a neutral and its stra- 
tegic geographical location, it is espe- 
cially important as a base for trans- 
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atlantic air passenger and mail service 
between Europe and North and South 
America. 


Wide-Gage Railways Impede Transit 
Traffic 


The railroad mileage of Portugal 
totals 2,150 miles. Approximately 30,- 
000,000 passengers and nearly 8,000,000 
tons of freight are transported annually. 
Direct railway connections are normally 
maintained between Lisbon and Madrid 
and Paris. Transshipment by railway 
through Portugal has increased since the 
outbreak of the war. However, this ex- 
pansion is limited by heavy overland 
freight expenses, inadequate railroad 
facilities in Spain, and the fact that the 
Portuguese railroads, together with the 


Spanish lines, have a wider gage (1.67 
meters) than the standard continental 
railroads. 

Highway mileage totals about 8,700 
miles. Annual expenditures for con- 
struction and maintenance are equiva- 
lent to about 5,000,000 dollars. 

In addition to its railroads and high- 
ways, there are 11 rivers which are navi- 
gable for varying distances. The most 
important of these are the Tagus, the 
Douro, and the Guadiana. 


Financial Position Strengthened 
in Recent Years 


Portusal’e Nnencgial position has shown 
steady improvement undcr the present 
regime. The Government’s vudgetar 
accounts showed a surplus in 1939 for the 


twelfth consecutive year, compared with 
a deficit in almost every year from the 
establishment of the republic in 1910 un- 
til 1928. The public debt has been grad- 
ually but steadily reduced since 1928; 
the floating debt is practically elimi- 
nated, and the total bonded indebtedness 
at the end of 1939 amounted to only 6,- 
322:000,000 escudos (about $133,000,000) , 
of which 3,315,000,000 escudos was €x- 
ternal. The escudo, currently quoted at 
4.2 cents (May 19, 1941), is closely linked 
with the pound sterling. Foreign ex- 
change control was abolished in October 
1937. 


Salient Characteristics of Foreign Trade 


The foreign trade of Portugal consists 
of three main branches: Imports for 
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Portugal: Trade With Principal Countries, 1936-39 


[Values in thousands of United States dollars] 





Country of origin or destination 
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| 1936 | 1937 | 19381 
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Exports 
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1 Figures for 1938 include smal] amounts of gold and silver, the distribution of which by countries is not available. 


consumption; exports of national or na- 
tionalized products; and the transit 
trade, which normally consists on the 
one hand of temporary imports of for- 
eign goods to be shipped to the Portu- 
guese colonies and, on the other, of re- 
exports of colonial goods to foreign 
countries. The importance of this 
transit trade has been greatly increased 
as a result of the war. 

In recent years, Portugal’s import trade 
has been relatively free of quota restric- 
tions or license requirements. In June 
1940, however, the Government restricted 
imports of various products, including 
automobiles, in an attempt to counteract 
various unfavorable results of the war. 
There is also an increasing tendency 
toward a corporative control over im- 
ports as well as over exports, exercised 
usually by permitting only firms duly 
registered with the corporative organiza- 
tion to engage in foreign trade. 

During the 3-year period 1937 to 1939 
the average value of imports into Portu- 
gal was $96,513,000, and the average 
value of exports was $52,664,000. Calcu- 
lations of exports are made at arbitrarily 
low official valuations, and their actual 
values are believed to be considerably 
greater. 

Although reliable estimates of the 
Portuguese balance of payments are not 
available, there appears to be an excess 
of imports, probably counterbalanced 
in normal times to a large extent 
by emigrant remittances, earnings of 
the merchant marine, foreign invest- 
ments—mostly in Brazil—and tourist 
expenditures. 

The prosperity of Portugal is largely 
based upon returns from exports of its 
cork, wine, canned sardines, naval stores. 


Olive oil, and textile fabrics. 
Kingdom, Germany, the 
colonies, 
markets. 

Exports of cork in all forms amounted 
to 291,776,000 pounds in 1939. Although 
shipments were made to practically all 
industrial countries, the chief markets 
are the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
the United States. 

Portugal’s wine exports in 1939 were 
about 26,180,000 gallons, roughly half of 
which were Port and Madeira. The 
United Kingdom is traditionally the main 
importer of Port wine, taking almost half 
of all exports. The Scandinavian coun- 
tries have replaced the United Kingdom 
in recent years as the chief market for 
Madeira wine. The Portuguese colonies 
are the principal markets for wines other 
than Port and Madeira. 

The third principal export product of 
Portugal is canned sardines, of which 
89,892,000 pounds were exported in 1939, 
mainly to the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, France, and the United States. 
There were also some exports of other 
canned fish, especially tuna. 

Olive oil as an export product has 
steadily increased in importance in re- 
cent years, amounting to 26,458,000 
pounds in 1939, the chief markets being 
Italy, Brazil, the Portuguese colonies, 
Cuba, and the United States. 

Exports of naval stores in 1939 
amounted to 127,599,000 pounds, princi- 
pally to the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands. 

Exports of wolframite have been in- 
creasing in recent years. amounting to 
3,092 tons in 1999. 11m ore is becoming 
more imervrtant, though exports are still 
small, 


The United 
Portuguese 
and France are the main 


Cotton fabrics are exported principally 
to the Portuguese colonies. 

Imports into Portugal consist mainly 
of manufactured goods and raw ma- 
terials, as well as staple foodstuffs not 
produced locally in sufficient quantities. 
The principal sources of supply are the 
United Kingdom, Germany, the United 
States, and the Portuguese colonies. 

Most important import item by value in 
1939 was coal, imports of which were 
valued at approximately $7,500,000, about 
two-thirds of which came from the 
United Kingdom. 

Next in importance is machinery, val- 
ued at $7,348,000, with Germany and 
England as chief suppliers. 

Third by value in 1939 was heavy iron 
and steel, valued at more than $5,000,000, 
supplied mostly by Belgium and Luxem- 
burg, with Germany and France ranking 
as important suppliers. 

Imports of raw cotton amounted to 
103,654,000 pounds in 1939, about half of 
which came from Angola and Mozam- 
bique. The other principal suppliers were 
Brazil, Egypt, and the United States. 

Other important products, imports of 
each of which were valued at more than 
$1,000,000 in 1939, were codfish, sugar, 
leaf tobacco, wool, cotton manufactures, 
paper and cardboard, gasoline and other 
mineral oils, metal manufactures, auto- 
mobiles, oilseeds, and chemicals. 

The substantial transit trade, largely 
with the Portuguese colonies, is carried 
on through Lisbon. Approximately 80 
percent of the colonial products reex- 
purted consist of coffee, cocoa, and bees- 
wax. The transit trade to the colonies 
consists largely of metal manufactures, 
textiles, mineral oils, and tobacco. 

(Continued on p. 371) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The Latin American Exchange Situation 


In recent months American exporters 
endeavoring to find in Latin American 
markets an outlet for goods previously 
sent to European markets have encoun- 
tered unanticipated obstacles in the form 
of exchange restrictions that exist in 
many countries to the south of us. These 
obstacles are quite as real, of course, to 
Latin American importers who are eager 
to purchase in the United States goods 
previously obtained from Europe. 

Factors beyond the control of either 
exporter or importer may have caused 
such a situation to arise, but for that 
very reason it is necessary that the na- 
ture and extent of the difficulties of this 
type that prevent or impede a free flow 
of trade between the United States and 
Latin America be appreciated by both. 
In the following paragraphs there are set 
forth the main aspects of the exchange 
situation in each Latin American Re- 
public, so far as it affects payments for 
merchandise imported from the United 
States. It should be emphasized that 
the information is intended to show the 
effect of the regulations on importations 
trom the United States only. 

The factual data are based in part on 
reports from American Government of- 
ficers stationed in the American Repub- 
Jics and in part on information from a 
variety of sources; none of these, of 
course, is responsible for the presenta- 
tion or interpretation of the data. 

The last general survey of the ex- 
change situation in Latin America was 
published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of October 19, 1940. In the present sur- 
vey an attempt has been made to treat 
at some length the situation in coun- 
tries where changes in the control sys- 
tems have modified greatly the basic in- 
formation published in the October 
survey. 


Argentina 


Argentina’s exchange-control system is 
based on a system of “prior exchange 
permits” that are issued to cover impor- 
tations from foreign countries. Since 
an Argentine importer must obtain such 
a permit to complete the procedure for 
clearing goods through the customs, de- 
nial of a permit to cover a proposed ship- 
ment is equivalent to a _ prohibition 
against the importation of the partic- 
ular product involved. 

Generally speaking, the amount of 
these permits granted in the past for 
importations from a given country has 
been based primarily on the quantity of 
exchange provided by that country 
through its purchases of Argentine prod- 
ucts, after deduction of a reasonable sum 
for service of the Argentine foreign debt. 
The course of events since the outbreak 


Today 


of the present war has accentuated the 
bilateral aspects of the system; the loss 
of important European markets and the 
blockage of the proceeds of exports to 
the United Kingdom have caused Ar- 
gentina to view with unusual concern an 
excess of imports from certain countries 
still supplying the Argentine market— 
notably the United States. 

An evidence of this concern appeared 
shortly after the middle of September 
1940, when the exchange-control author- 
ities suspended action on all applications 
for exchange permits covering the im- 
portation of merchandise from the 
United States. The suspension was lifted 
toward the end of September, but from 
that time until the end of the year per- 
mits appear to have been granted more 
in response to the pressure of immediate 
requirements than in accordance with 
the regulations still nominally in ex- 
istence, although several new rulings 
helped to clarify the exchange treatment 
applicable to certain products. 

On December 22, 1940, however, a spe- 
cial circular was issued, superseding pre- 
vious regulations and setting forth the 
exchange position of all products im- 
ported into Argentina from the United 
States. 

These measures were not sufficient to 
enable Argentina to balance its mer- 
chandise account with the United States 
in 1940. United States figures indicate 
that merchandise exports to Argentina in 
1940 were about $106,900,000, while gen- 
eral imports from Argentina were ap- 
proximately $83,300,000. Gold shipments 
totaling $59,000,000 were made during 
the year—these covering the excess of 
imports and meeting other items in Ar- 
gentina’s international accounts. 

The unsatisfactory character of the 
situation had been realized by Argentine 
officials in the course of the year, and 
preparations were made to meet such 
contingencies as might arise. In Novem- 
ber 1940, a special mission arranged with 
the United States for financial assistance 
totaling $110,000,000; this included cred- 
its totaling $60,000,000 from the Export- 
Import Bank and up to $50,000,000 from 
the Treasury’s Stabilization Fund for sta- 
bilization of the peso. These arrange- 
ments, however, have not yet been ap- 
proved by the Argentine Congress. 

In view of these circumstances the 
Argentine Exchange Control Office on 
February 22, 1941, issued entirely new 
regulations, effective February 26. Under 
the new regulations many products from 
the United States are still denied prior 
permits, and many others are granted 
permits under conditions that place them 
at a considerable competitive disadvan- 
tage as compared with the same products 


coming from Great Britain and certain 
other countries, including countries con- 
tiguous to Argentina. 

The new regulations provided that ex- 
change originating in most export bills 
would continue to be delivered to the 
exchange-control authorities at the offi- 
cial buying rate of 3.36 pesos to the 
dollar. This exchange is used primarily 
to cover the importation of two classes of 
commodities, differing only in the degree 
of their necessity to Argentina’s economy. 
The rates applying to these two classes 
are, respectively, 3.73 and 4.23 pesos to 
the dollar; they are designated as 
“Official A” and “Official B” exchange in 
the table of Latin American exchange 
rates appearing elsewhere in this issue. 

The requirement that a major portion 
of the vaiue of export bills be delivered 
at an official buying rate and the prac- 
tice of selling the resulting exchange at 
two rates, according to the degree of 
necessity of the particular product in- 
volved—the more necessary being 
granted exchange permits at 3.73 and the 
less necessary at 4.23—, constituted no 
change from the system that had pre- 
vailed long before February 1941. But 
the February regulations did introduce 
a new feature in connection with the 
portion of export bills previously nego- 
tiated, not at the official buying rate, but 
at a free market rate. 

Henceforth this exchange is to be de- 
livered at 4.22 pesos to the dollar and 
sold at auction to importers of products 
other than those for which Official A 
and Official B exchange is furnished. 
Just before the first auction of this ex- 
change was held on March 7, the ex- 
change-control authorities issued regula- 
tions dividing into three classes the prod- 
ucts for which this auction exchange was 
to be sold. For the first of these (Class 
A) exchange permits were to be sold at 
rates lower than for the second (Class 
B), the rates themselves to be determined 
by competitive bidding of importers de- 
siring exchange to cover these products. 

At the first auction on March 7, the 
bidding resulted in an average rate of 
4.52 pesos to the dollar for products in 
Class A and 4.71 for those in Class B; 
on April 29 the bidding resulted in an 
average of 4.69 and 5.13, respectively. 
In the table of Latin American exchange 
rates appearing elsewhere in this issue, 
these rates are listed as “Bid A” and 
“Bid B,” respectively. 

For the third class, which was given 
no special designation (letter or other- 
wise) by the Argentine authorities, the 
exchange treatment has not yet been 
definitely determined. This class in- 
cludes automobiles, trucks, chassis and 
automotive parts, fresh fruits, and agri- 
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cultural machinery. However, accord- 
ing to unofficial information received as 
this magazine goes to press, there have 
been allocated for the last 9 months of 
1941 the following amounts to cover im- 
portations of these products from the 
United States: For automobiles, $7,000,- 
000, and for parts, $2,500,000; for agri- 
cultural machinery, $1,000,000, and for 
parts, $1,200,000. 

From the foregoing it is seen that 
there are now five classifications of 
United States products for exchange- 
control purposes in Argentina. For two 
of these, prior permits entitling the 
holder to official exchange are granted; 
for two, permits entitling the holder to 
auctioned exchange; and for the other 
class the definitive exchange treatment 
has not yet been announced. 

American exporters have been dis- 
turbed by the frequent changes in the 
Argentine exchange-control regulations 
during the past year. In view of world 
conditions now prevaiiing and especially 
in view of the difficult exchange situation 
in Argentina, it may be expected that 
some changes will occur in the future. 
It is believed, however, that exporters 
may ship with reasonable confidence that 
they will receive payment in due course if 
they have assured themselves that prior 
exchange permits have been issued to 
cover their shipments. It has been a car- 
dinal principle of the Argentine system 
that exchange will be made available to 
meet all prior permits issued. There is 
no indication that this will cease to be 
true in the immediate future. 


Bolivia 


Bolivia receives the bulk of its avail- 
able exchange from the exportation of 
tin. For “necessary” imports, exchange 
is provided at the controlled rate of 40 
bolivianos to the dollar, and for other 
imports at the compensation rate of 55. 
In recent months, despite the improve- 
ment in the exchange situation, import- 
ers usually have been able to obtain only 
a portion of their dollar requirements. 
During April, however, exchange ap- 
peared to be available in unusually large 
amounts. Nevertheless, the uncertainty 
concerning the exchange policy to be 
adopted by the Government appears to 
justify a policy of reasonable caution on 
the part of American exporters in the 
immediate future. 


Brazil 


In Braz‘l, during recent months, ex- 
change has been available in sufficient 
quantities to meet all commercial re- 
quirements without delay. Some uncer- 
tainty has now arisen, however, because 
of the announcement in April that no 
further ccffee sales to the United States 
would be approved for shipment during 
the remaining 6 months of the current 
quota year. Th'‘s will mean a consider- 
able decrease in the exchange from cof- 
fee bills, but that decline is expected to be 
offset, at least in part, by incoming bills 
from the cotton crop and from minor 
products for which prices have been ris- 
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' ing as a result of war demand. While the 


situation is one that should be followed 
carefully, there is no indication now of 
exchange d.fficulties in the near future. 


Chile 


During recent months there has been 
an improvement in the exchange situa- 
tion in Chile, but this has been especially 
evident in the so-called “D. P.” market, 
in which many important lines of United 
States goods are financed (see list in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 5). 
Exchange for these articles is being 
furnished without delay. 

In the case of other imports, financed 
in the export-draft market, the situation 
is not so satisfactory. ‘There is a short- 
age of dollars in this market, and there 
is an average delay of 4 to 5 weeks in 
remittances to cover imports paid for 
with this type of exchange. Although 
this delay is slightly less than that pre- 
vailing in January, when importers had 
to wait 7 to 8 weeks for exchange, it is 
eStimated that there is still about $5,000,- 
000 of American merchandise held up in 
the customs pending the release of ex- 
change for its payment. 

While the United States purchases of 
defense supplies would appear to consti- 
tute a substantial basis for stability in 
the exchange situation, it should not be 
forgotten that as late as last December 
the Chilean Exchange Control Commis- 
sion stated that there was no certainty 
that the country could count on a greater 
volume of exchange in 1941 than be- 
came available in 1940. The Commis- 
sion said that preference would be given 
to the importation of raw materials and 
prime necessities over luxuries and non- 
essential articles. Many products are 
imported into Chile on a quota basis, and 
the Commission remarked that larger 
quotas would not be granted for automo- 
biles, radios, refrigerators, toasters, etc., 
when cellulose, paper, gasoline, sugar, 
yarns, etc., were needed. 

For the present it would appear advis- 
able for American exporters to continue 
their present policies of reasonable cau- 
tion. 


Colombia 


Colombia has classified imported mer- 
chandise in four groups for exchange- 
control purposes. For shipments of 
products in Group 1, regular (Bank of 
R-public and contrclicd) exchange is 
provided without delay at present, at 
approximately 1.75 pesos to the dollar. 
Exchange applicaticns covering products 
in Greups 2, 3, and 4 are approved with 
a notation that they should be covered 
through the Stabilization Fund, at 1.795, 
1.87, and 1.95, respectively; in May 1941 
the Stabil'zation Fund will provide ex- 
change for applications approved in 
March—so the delay is 2 to 3 months. 

There is no indication that exchange 
will not eontinue to be provided without 
delay for Group 1 products. In the case 
of products in the other 3 groups, the 
length of delay has been considerably re- 
duced during the last year, but there is 
no assurance, of course, that this tend- 
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ency will continue. American exporters 
will have to watch this period of delay 
and determine their policy in accordance 
with its movement. 


Costa Rica 


Costa Rica’s exchange regulations pro- 
vide that, of the available exchange re- 
ported daily by the banks (chiefly ex- 
change from export bills, designated as 
controlled exchange), 80 percent is to be 
allocated to cover importations of neces- 
sary articles (see COMMERCE REPORTS Of 
March 2, 1940, for list), 12 percent for 
importations of other articles, and 8 per- 
cent for noncommercial purposes. 

Most exchange derived from sources 
other than exports is designated as un- 
controlled exchange and may be used for 
any purpose. 

For the necessary articles mentioned 
above, controlled exchange is now being 
furnished, at 5.62 colones to the dollar, 
with a delay of slightly more than 60 
days. For other imports controlled ex- 
change is being furnished after a delay 
of 4 to 5 months. 

Since the beginning of the present 
year the rates for uncontrolled ex- 
change have risen steadily; on May 5 the 
rate was 5.92 colones to the dollar. The 
reasons for this rise were set forth in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 19. 
Although this exchange could be se- 
cured without delay by importers, they 
are apparently reluctant to pay the high 
prices prevailing in the uncontrolled ex- 
change market, preferring to await the 
arrival of their turn in the allocation of 
controlled exchange. 


Cuba 


Cuba has no exchange restrictions ap- 
plying to payments for imports. 


Dominican Republic 


The Dominican Republic has no ex- 
change-control restrictions. 


Ecuador 


Exchange control was established in 
Ecuador on June 4, 1940. The original 
system was modified considerably by 
new regulations published on October 16, 
under which the Central Bank fixes quar- 
terly a quota of exchange, of which up to 
25 percent is to be allocated for the pay- 
ment of drafts for collection and other 
obligations existing prior to the estab- 
lishment of exchange control on June 4. 

The balance of the quarterly quota is 
to be allocated as follows: 

(1) For essential new imports of the 
Government, the municipalities, and 
other public entities. Imports under 
this heading are not more than 12 percent 
of the total quarterly quota established 
by the Central Bank. 

(2) For new imports of the South 
Railway Co. (Guayaquil & Quito Rail- 
way Co.). 

(3) For new imports for the promo- 
tion of agriculture and industry. In al- 
locating this exchange, individual 


monthly quotas are established for im- 
porters. 
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(4) For new imports of commerce in 
general. Individual monthly quotas are 
fixed for importers. Occasional imports 
by private individuals fall in this class, 
put they may not exceed 5 percent of 
the total allocated. 

(5) For travel, students’ and family 
expenses, insurance payments, remit- 
tances of profits and dividends of for- 
eign companies, motion picture and 
similar rentals and royalties, and certain 
other remittances to ‘‘absentees.” Allo- 
cations under this heading may not ex- 
ceed 12 percent of the Central Bank’s 
total quarterly allotment. 

(6) For other requirements, including 
merchandise still in the customs, pur- 
chased under confirmed credits. 

An exchange authorization must be ob- 
tained by an importer before he places 
his order abroad. If he secures this au- 
thorization, exchange will be made avail- 
able to cover the importation; if he does 
not, no exchange will be provided. In 
granting these authorizations the ex- 
change-control authorities consider three 
things: (1) The importer’s individual 
monthly quota; (2) the supply already 
in the country of the product intended 
to be imported (including domestic pro- 
duction); (3) the importance of the 
product involved to the social economy 
of the country. 

Since the beginning of 1941 the quotas 
fixed by the Central Bank havé been 
around $3,000,000 per quarter. This is 
understood to be somewhat less than the 
amount desired by importers. 


El Salvador 


There is no control of exchange in El 
Salvador. 


Guatemala 


Guatemala has no exchange control. 
Haiti 
Haiti has no exchange control. 


Honduras 


There has been some improvement in 
the exchange situation in Honduras dur- 
ing the past year, but remittances of dol- 
lar drafts are still delayed up to a maxi- 
mum of 2!2 months. 


Mexico 


Mexico has no formal control of ex- 
change, but at times in the past a 
scarcity of dollars has delayed remit- 
tances. In recent months there has been 
ample exchange available to meet all re- 
quirements without delay, and there is 
no indication that this will not continue 
to be true in the near future. 


Nicaragua 


Nicaragua’s present exchange-control 
System derives from a law of November 
4, 1940, which greatly modified the sys- 
tem then in effect. Under the new law, 
which became effective at the beginning 
of 1941, there was set up a new Ex- 
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change Control Commission, with wide 
powers to adopt such measures as might 
be necessary to maintain a balance in 
the country’s international accounts. 

The main functions of the new Com- 
mission are to see that the net proceeds 
of exports be returned to the country 
either in exchange or in merchandise, 
and that exchange becoming available 
from sources other than exports be 
utilized according to law. To secure 
these ends the law set forth in detail the 
procedure for obligatory delivery of 
exchange by exporters and others. 

Control of export exchange was to be 
attained by a prohibition against expor- 
tation of merchandise unless the corre- 
sponding exchange had been, or would 
be, delivered to the proper authorities; 
this, of course, followed the pattern of 
the systems in most countries exercising 
control of exchange. 

Control of nonexport exchange was to 
be secured by a prohibition against pri- 
vate purchases or sales, except of foreign 
currencies brought in by tourists or re- 
sulting from the “payment of obliga- 
tions,” which could be traded in freely. 

Provision was made to meet special 
situations originating in existing con- 
tracts or concessions and in transactions 
in which the exporter is at the same time 
an importer. 

The Exchange Commission was specifi- 
cally charged with ‘the equitable and 
rational distribution of available ex- 
change for purposes corresponding to 
legitimate commercial and _ personal 
needs.”’ Legitimate needs include pay- 
ments for (1) imports of foreign products 
or merchandise, (2) service of credits ob- 
tained abroad, (3) return on foreign in- 
vestments in the country, (4) services 
rendered by foreign firms or individuals, 
(5) insurance premiums, (6) _ travel 
abroad, other than that of tourists, (7) 
educational expenses abroad, (8) pen- 
sions or income to persons unable to 
live in Nicaragua, and (9) other similar 
obligations. 

Importers desiring exchange are re- 
quired to submit to the Commission, be- 
fore placing orders abroad, applications 
containing certain data indicated in the 
law. The Commission acts definitely on 
these within 6 business days. If an ap- 
plication is approved, the Commission 
gives the importer a certificate in tripli- 
cate. One copy is retained in the files of 
the Commission, one goes to the bank 
selling the covering exchange and consti- 
tutes an authority to sell to the benefici- 
ary, and the third is presented at the 
customhouse when the shipment is 
cleared. 

Importers who desire to pay for mer- 
chandise from their own funds abroad 
may also be granted certificates. “Own 
funds” is defined as those which an im- 
porter may have available abroad, pro- 
vided they did not originate in credits 
granted to him or in the purchase of 
exchange in Nicaragua. The certificates 
granted in such cases will contain a nota- 
tion of the manner in which payment is 
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to be made, and they will not carry the 
right to purchase exchange at any bank. 

The Commission may allow importers, 
at their request, to cover part or all of 
their orders at the time of such orders 
are placed. 

Finally, the Commission may authorize 
the purchase of exchange only to the 
extent of the funds available for pay- 
ments abroad. 

From the foregoing it is clear that the 
Exchange Control Commission is ex- 
pected to assure itself that covering ex- 
change is available before it issues a 
certificate authorizing the importation of 
foreign merchandise and that the certifi- 
cate itself is an authorization to the im- 
porter to purchase the neceSsary ex- 
change. Since a certificate is necessary 
to clear goods through the customs, the 
issuance of one carrying the right to pur- 
chase exchange at a Nicaraguan bank ap- 
pears to justify consideration of shipment 
to a reliable importer claiming to have 
such a certificate as involving little more 
than the ordinary business risk. 

In the case of certificates not carrying 
the right to purchase exchange in Nica- 
ragua, however, the situation may be 
different. There does not seem to be any 
provision in the law that requires the 
Commission to assure itself that an im- 
porter claiming to have funds abroad 
actually has such funds at his disposal. 
It seems likely that American exporters 
will give careful consideration to this 
aspect of the control system before ship- 
ping against such certificates. 

During most of the first quarter of the 
present year the Exchange Control Com- 
mission concentrated on the covering of 
unremitted foreign collections running 
back for several months in some cases. 
Many of these collections had accumu- 
lated as a result of the issuance of im- 
port permits in 1940 on a scale which, in 
retrospect, appears to have been some- 
what too liberal. Considerable progress 
was made in liquidating this accumula- 
tion in the first quarter of 1941, and it 
is understood that further advance was 
made in April. 

This policy made it necessary for the 
Commission to restrict severely the issu- 
ance of authorizations for new imports, 
these being limited to necessities. It is 
said that there was a slight improvement 
in this respect in late March and early 
April, but all indications point to a con- 
tinuance of the Commission’s policy of 
clearing up old obligations before incur- 
ring new ones on any great scale. 


Panama 


Panama has no exchange control. 


Paraguay 


The present exchange-control system 
in Paraguay dates from February 10, 
1941. Exchange control had been in ex- 
istence long before this, but a combina- 
tion of increasing scarcity of exchange, 
heavy imports, and general uncertainty— 
all extending over several months pre- 
vious—culminated in a week of specula- 
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tion at the beginning of February, in 
which importers were able to obtain only 
a@ small part of their requirements and 
the rate in the free market went to 90 
Paraguayan to 1 Argentine peso, as com- 
pared with the official rate of 70. 

A summary of the regulations of Feb- 
ruary 10 was published in Foreicn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of March 15, 1941. It will 
be seen by reference to that issue that 
importers desiring to bring foreign mer- 
chandise into Paraguay must obtain au- 
thorization from the Exchange Control 
Department, except in cases where the 
amount involved is very small. The cus- 
toms will deliver merchandise to ad- 
dresses only when its importation has 
been previously authorized and it has 
been, or will be, paid for through the 
Bank of the Republic. This applies also 
to parcel-post shipments. 

Since February, exchange quotations 
are understood to have been nominal 
at around 77 Paraguayan to 1 Argentine 
peso. In view of the uncertainty of the 
situation, it is believed that a policy of 
caution is advisable in shipping to 
Paraguay. 


Peru 


Peru has no formal control of ex- 
change, but at times in the past when 
exchange has been scarce, remittances 
have been delayed temporarily, as a re- 
sult of a cooperative arrangement be- 
tween the commercial banks and the 
Central Reserve Bank. During recent 
months there have been no reports of 
delays when ordinary amounts were in- 
volved, although sometimes applicants 
for dollars who cannot be supplied by 
one institution have had to obtain their 
requirements from others. Remittances 
involving large sums have usually been 
liquidated over a short period of time. 

Since January the Central Reserve 
Bank appears to have been building up 
its reserve gradually, and as of March 31 
it still had not drawn against the $10,- 
000,000 credit granted to it by the Export- 
Import Bank in December 1940. 


Uruguay 


Uruguay, like Argentina, allocates ex- 
change on a bilateral basis, according to 
its exports to individual countries. At 
present, specific imports from the United 
States are covered from allotments of 
dollars made from time to time. Except 
for such individual barter transactions 
as may be approved by the Uruguayan 
authorities, these allotments are the only 
means of payment for merchandise orig- 
inating in the United States. It is ex- 
pected that recent heavy purchases of 
Uruguayan products by the United States 
will result in increased allocations of ex- 
change in these irregular allotments. 
Meanwhile, it would appear advisable for 
most American exporters to request 
Uruguayan importers to obtain exchange 
permits before shipment is made. 
Though exchange permits are not re- 
quired, they may be obtained by import- 
ers when they have been granted or 
promised cover. 
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Venezuela 


The present exchange-control system 
im Venezuela dates from October 25, 
1940. Regulations for the execution of 
the decree establishing the new control 
system were published on November 16, 
and certain modifications of the original 
decree were made by an amending de- 
cree of January 31, 1941. 

The October 1940 decree provided that 
the Central Bank of Venezuela should 
fix periodically the amount of exchange 
to be used for payment of imports, the 
Bank’s calculations being based on “the 
ordinary supply of exchange.” If any 
“extraordinary supplies” become avail- 
able they are to be distributed by the 
Central Bank in agreement with the 
Minister of Finance. The “ordinary” ex- 
change is to be used by the Bank for the 
service of any foreign loans contracted 
by it and the remainder distributed as 
follows: (1)°15 percent for Government 
requixements, (2) 15 percent for obliga- 
tions' not matured and covering imports 
and other nonspeculative requirements 
contracted for prior to October 25, 1940, 
(3) 63 percent for imports ordered sub- 
sequent to October 25, 1940, interest and 
dividends on foreign investments, and 
other commercial needs; (4) 7 percent 
for Venezuelan students abroad, foreign 
travel, and similar expenses. 

To distribute the exchange allocated 
for imports there was set up an Import 
Control Commission, te which had to be 
declared all obligations coming under 
(2) in the previous paragraph and to 
which was entrusted the task of deter- 
mining which of the applications for 
exchange to cover requirements under 
(3) should be approved. 

Merchandise not imported in conform- 
ity with the October decree cannot be 
paid for with exchange purchased from 
Venezuelan banks. Application for im- 
port authorizations could be made only 
by business enterprises and industrialists 
established in the country; private in- 
dividuals may request authorizations 
only for merchandise for their own in- 
dustry, consumption, or personal use. 

On November 16 regulations for the 
execution of the decree were issued. 
Among the many points covered in these 
regulations two were especially impor- 
tant. The first was a requirement that 
the Commission classify merchandise 
into three groups—prime necessities, sec- 
ondary necessities, and luxuries—to 
serve as a guide in granting permits; 
authority was given to the Commission, 
however, to give preference to the im- 
portation of merchandise considered ab- 
solutely necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the country, and the exigencies 
of any given moment. The second im- 
portant point covered was the procedure 
to be followed by importers in applying 
for permits and the types and use of 
licenses or permits granted. 

The general criterion of the Commis- 
sion in passing on applications is the 
needs of the country; the classification 
of commodities into three groups is its 
visible conclusion as to the comparative 
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necessity (to Venezuela’s economy) of the 
various products imported. On March 
29, 1941, the classification was published, 
It includes, of course, the entire Vene- 
zuelan tariff schedule, a designation of 
the class (1, 2, or 3) being given for 
each item. The length of the lists makes 
their publication impracticable, but ex- 
porters desiring to ascertain the classi- 
fication of specific products may do so 
by communicating with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The classification of any 
product may be modified by the Com- 
mission at any time by a simple deci- 
sion, which is to be published in the 
Official Gazette. 

The November 1940 regulations set 
forth in great detail the procedure per- 
taining to the granting of permits (called 
licenses in the regulations). It must 
be emphasized again that an import li- 
cense is needed only when the importer 
desires to obtain covering exchange in 
Venezuela. The denial of a license does 
not mean that the product concerned 
cannot be imported; 
that the importer cannot obtain ex- 


change to pay for it at a Venezuelan | 


bank if he does make the importation. 
There are three types of license, desig- 
nated as Al, Bl, and Cl. License Al 
applies when the importation is to be 
paid for after the merchandise has ar- 
rived in Venezuela, license 
shipment is made under a bank credit, 


and Cl when merchandise is paid for in } 


advance. 

License Al is issued in quadruplicate, 
the original and duplicate being deliv- 
ered to the applicant. If the order is 
sent abroad by mail the duplicate is sent 
to the foreign exporter, who presents it 
to the Venezuelan Consul for certifica- 
tion when shipment is made. The ex- 
porter sends it back to the importer or 
to his customs broker for presentation } 
to the customs authorities at the Vene- 
zuelan port of entry when the goods 
arrive. The customs authorities satisfy 
themselves that the merchandise to be 
cleared is that covered by the license and 
stamp a second certification on the du- 
plicate; this, along with the original, is 
then taken by the importer to the bank 
selling the exchange. The latter, with 
both original and duplicate in hand, pro- 
ceeds to liquidate the collection and for- 
ward both copies of the license to the 
Import Commission. 

When the order is sent abroad by 
cable a slightly different procedure is fol- 
lowed. In that case the Commission 
Places on the copies of the license a spe- 
cial stamp exempting the importer from 
the necessity of sending the duplicate 
abroad. The stamped duplicate is pre- 
sented to the customs authorities for 
certification as before, and then taken 
with the original to the collecting bank | 
for liquidation of the collection. 

License Bl is to be used when the 
Commission has authorized the opening 
of a bank letter of credit, negotiable 
against delivery of shipping documents. | 
This license also is issued in quadrupli- | 
cate, the original and duplicate being | 
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delivered to the applicant. The latter 
takes the original to the bank opening 
the credit; the credit cannot be opened 
unless that original is presented and the 
shipping documents are sent to the open- 
ing bank. When the merchandise ar- 
rives, the importer obtains the shipping 
documents from the bank, giving a re- 
ceipt therefor, and takes the documents, 
together with a duplicate of the license, 
to the customs. The duplicate is certi- 
fied in the usual manner and returned 
within 30 days to the Commission. 

License Cl is issued when the Commis- 
sion has authorized advance payment 
of the merchandise. It is issued in quad- 
ruplicate—the triplicate, as well as the 
original and duplicate, being delivered to 
the applicant. The latter first deposits 
in the Central Bank (or in one of the 
other banks as its agent, for account of 
the Central Bank) a bank guaranty or 
cash deposit equivalent to 25 percent of 
the amount of exchange for which he is 
applying, as security for presentation of 
document’s attesting to the importation 
of the merchandise authorized within the 
time limit specified in the license. The 
Central Bank (or its agent-bank) stamps 
on all three copies held by the applicant 
an acknowledgment of receipt of the 
bank guaranty or cash deposit and hands 
back to the applicant the original and 
duplicate; the triplicate is sent to the 
Commission by the bank. The appli- 
cant-importer then presents the original 
at the bank issuing the exchange; the 
duplicate he presents to the customs au- 
thorities when the goods arrive, for the 
usual certification. After certification 
this duplicate is sent by the importer to 
the Commission. If the Commission 
finds it in order, it returns it to the im- 
porter, who then takes it to the Central 
Bank (or that institution’s agent-bank) 
and obtains cancelation of the bank 
guaranty or return of the cash deposit, 
as the case may be. 

Licenses automatically expire if the 
merchandise does not arrive in Venezuela 
within 120 days following the date of the 
license. In special cases the Commission 
may grant longer periods, according to 
the nature and conditions of the order. 

From the foregoing it is seen that ship- 
ments to Venezuela may be considered, 
under present cOnditions, to involve little 
more than the ordinary business risk 
when a covering license has been issued. 
In the case of the Al license, it is true, 
the exporter actually receives a copy of 
the license only when the order is re- 
ceived by mail, but it is unlikely that 
an exporter would fill a cable order in 
any event without satisfying himself re- 
garding the reliability of the importer. 
Shipment under both Al and B1 licenses 
implies confidence that the collecting 
bank will be permitted to remit the neces- 
sary exchange; since the new exchange- 
control system became effective, no indi- 
cation has been received that this has 
not been done. 

It is when no license is granted that 
the risk involved in shipping excecds that 
which could fairly be considered the or- 
dinary business risk. There are two cases 
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where a license is not required for cur- 
rent shipments: (1) when shipment is 
made by parcel post and the value, in- 
cluding the customs duties, does not ex- 
ceed 50 bolivares for each package and 
the number of packages in the same im- 
portation does not exceed three; (2) 
when the importer is to cover his order 
with funds obtained elsewhere than in 
Venezuela. However, in the case of the 
parcel-post shipments it is apparently the 
intention of the Commission to supply 
exchange, even though prior authoriza- 
tion for the importation and purchase of 
exchange is not required. 

It is when an importer is permitted to 
place an order abroad and to bring in 
merchandise without a license, on the 
ground that no exchange is to be secured 
in Venezuela, that the control system 
places the foreign exporter in a position 
where he must rely solely on the im- 
porter for reimbursement. Exporters will 
doubtless give due consideration to this 
fact before shipment is made. 





Portugal and Its Atlantic 
Islands 


(Continued from p. 366) 


The accompanying table shows the dis- 
tribution of Portugal’s foreign trade, both 
imports and exports, by countries. While 
the United Kingdom is Portugal’s prin- 
cipal trading partner, the period covered 
is noteworthy for the increasing impor- 
tance of Germany, both as a market and 
asa supplier. The position of the United 
States during this period shows little 
relative change. 


Mid-Atlantic Location Gives Value to 
Azores 


The Azores are a group of nine islands 
having a total area of 924 square miles. 
Their position is from 775 to 1,000 miles 
west of Lisbon and about 2,100 miles 
from New York. 

The population of the islands is 254,000 
(1930), of whom 127,000 are on St. 
Michael, the largest island. Ponta Del- 
gada is the largest city, having a popula- 
tion of 18,000. 

The leading occupations of the islands 
are agriculture, dairying, and hothouse 
pineapple cultivation. Other agricultural 
products are corn, sugar beets, wheat, 
and tobacco. Industries are unimpor- 
tant, sugar, flour, and linen being the 
chief products. 

Ponta Delgada and Horta are coal- 
ing stations, and the former also has 
fuel-oil and marine repair facilities. 
These ports were formerly havens for 
many ships, but few vessels now call. 
Horta is one of the great cable stations of 
the world, being the crossroads of the 
transatlantic cables. It is also an air base 
for Pan-American Airways planes operat- 
ing between New York and Lisbon. 

Imports come predominantly from 
Portugal, with some from England. The 
chief export items are normally pineap- 
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ples to northern Europe and embroider- 
ies to the United States. 

Efforts to popularize the islands as a 
tourist center were interrupted by the 
war. 

Economic conditions throughout the 
islands are currently very unsatisfactory 
as a result of the war, which has shut 
off the markets for the principal export 
products. 


Madeira of Minor Strategic Importance 


The island of Madeira has an area of 
about 250 square miles and is located 
about 600 miles southwest of Lisbon and 
about 700 miles southeast of the Azores. 
The population is about 217,000, of which 
70,000 are in Funchal, the capital. The 
island is extremely mountainous. 

Chief occupations are the tourist traf- 
fic, the manufacture and export of hand- 
made embroideries, and the production 
of wines. 

The island is normally an important 
port of call for many shipping lines as 
well as pleasure cruises. As a result of 
the war the number cf vessels calling 
has been greatly reduced, and the tourist 
trade has practically disappeared. Only 
381 vessels called at Funchal in 1940 as 
compared with 1,036 in 1939 and 1,316 
in 1938. 

The principal export product is Ma- 
deira embroideries, which find their main 
market in the United States. In recent 
years the chief market for Madeira wines 
has shifted to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Because of the war, exports in 
1940 were less than 25 percent as large 
as in 1939. 


Cape Verde Islands and Portuguese 
Guinea at the Bulge of Africa 


The Cape Verde Islands consist of 10 
small islands located about 1,800 miles 
south of Lisbon and between 400 and 500 
miles off the coast of Africa opposite 
Dakar. The entire group has an area of 
about 1,557 square miles and a popula- 
tion of about 160,000, of whom about 
6,300 are Europeans. Economically the 
islands are of little value. Their impor- 
tance is due largely to their strategic 
position as a port of call for many im- 
portant shipping lines to South America 
and Africa. St. Vincent, the main port, 
is an important coaling station. In 1938, 
4,433 vessels of 4,240,115 tons entered the 
ports of the islands. 

The colony of Portuguese Guinea, lo- 
cated on the west coast of Africa, is bor- 
dered on the land side by the French ter- 
ritories of Senegal and Guinea. It has 
an area of 13,944 square miles and a 
population of 415,220, mostly natives of 
various tribes. The principal port is 
Bissao. Bolama, the capital, located on 
an island of the same name, is an air 
base for Pan American Airways planes 
on the alternative southern route across 
the Atlantic. In 1936, 2,920 vessels of 
227,574 tons, mostly in the coasting trade, 
entered the ports of the colony. Imports 
during 1938 were valued at about $1,171,- 
847 and exports at $1,288.464. 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Algeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Binder Twine: Importation Subject to 
Permit.* 

Butter and Shea Butter: Importation 
and Exportation Restricted.* 

Foodstuffs and Necessities from French 
West Africa Subject to Special Declara- 
tion and Control.—All foodstuffs and ar- 
ticles of first necessity arriving in Algeria 
from French West Africa for importation 
or transit were made subject to special 
declaration and control by the Depart- 
mental Provisioning Service—by an order 
of March 15, 1941, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Algeria and effective March 
21. 

Export License Requirement for Speci- 
fied Products Extended to Shipments to 
All Destinations—The exportation and 
reexportation of the following articles 
from Algeria to any destination, includ- 
ing France and French territories, has 
been made subject to license: 

All metals and manufactures of metal 
(except ores); Manufactures of amianth 
or asbestos, brake linings, mica and arti- 
cles of mica; electric lamps, bulbs and 
fixtures, spark plugs; bicycles, automo- 
biles, and their accessories, effective 
March 8, 1941, by an order of March 7, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Al- 
geria on March 11; and 

Raw hides and skins, leather, furskins, 
hair, wool, and rags, effective March 17, 
1941; and leather manufactures and 
woolen carpets, effective March 25, 1941, 
by an order of March 17, published in the 
Journal Officiel March 21. 

|The exportation of most of these articles 
to countries other than France and French 


territories has been subject to license for 
some time.] 


Horses and Mules: Export Restriction 
Modified.* 

Government Authorized to Apply Ex- 
port Standards to Additional Products.— 
Medicinal and aromatic plants, fruit 
pastes and confections, honey, poultry, 
and vegetable essences may be subjected 
to standards of quality, packing, etc., 
when exported from Algeria, by authority 
of an order of March 1, 1941, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Algeria of 
March 7. 

Orders Governing Production and Im- 
port Taxes Consolidated—The Algerian 
order of January 30, 1937, regulating the 
application of production and import 
taxes, and subsequent amendments, have 
been revised and codified by an order of 
February 24, 1941, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Algeria on March 28. The 
amount of the taxes remains unchanged. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Treatment for Certain 
United States Products Liberalized.— 
The exchange treatment accorded nu- 
merous articles of United States origin 
has been liberalized under a new Argen- 
tine Exchange Circular issued May 16. 
Chief changes are: 

(1) Ten groups of articles previously 
granted prior exchange permits at “bid” 
exchange rates (4.69 and 5.13 pesos to 
dollar on April 29) are now granted per- 
mits at the Official B rate of 4.23 pesos 
to the dollar. Principal products af- 
fected are seamless pipes, refractory ma- 
terials, wire, sewing machines, asbestos, 
and packing in general. 

(2) Sixteen groups of articles for 
which no prior exchange permits were 
granted previously are now granted per- 
mits at the Official B rate. Principal 
products affected: Welded pipe, earth- 
enware, sanitary fixtures, vaseline, boiler 
compound, sheep dip, nail files, razors, 
scissors, and cork. 

(3) Twenty-four groups of articles for 
which no permits were granted pre- 
viously are now granted permits at a bid 
exchange rate. Principal products af- 
fected: Roofing materials, heavy chem- 
icals, copper and bronze pipe fittings, 
colored cotton yarns, natural silk yarns, 
veneer oak and white pine lumber, ply- 
wood, cotton thread, cameras, projec- 
tors, sporting goods, and furs. 

(4) Certain sodium compounds for 
which no permits were granted pre- 
viously are now granted permits at the 
Official A rate of 3.73. 

The new circular also replaced the two 
“bid” rates previously prevailing by a 
single bid rate, but no details have yet 
been received. (This information modi- 
fies that given in the article entitled 
“The Exchange Situation in Latin Amer- 
ica Today,” appearing elsewhere in this 
issue.) 

Exchange Permits Now Granted for 
Coal from United States—Exchange for 
coal is now being granted in all cases ap- 
proved by the National Fuel Commission, 
according to the Director of the Exchange 
Control Office. It was stated that this 
has been the procedure for the past few 
weeks. The rate of exchange granted is 
the Official B rate of 4.23 pesos to the 
dollar. 

It should be emphasized that this pro- 
cedure does not indicate a future open 
market for American coal. Rather, it 
represents a measure to assure sufficient 
coal supplies for Argentina in view of the 
prospect of fewer deliveries from Great 
Britain. 


Belgian Congo 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


All Imports Made Subject to Exchange- 
Control Permit.—For all imports into the 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, per- 
mits must be secured in advance in order 
to clear goods through customs and to 
transmit payment abroad, by the terms 
of ordinances Nos. 108 and 109/AE. of 
March 10, 1941, published in the Bulle- 
tin Administratif du Congo Belge of that 
date and effective from April 1, 1941. 
These measures are based on the Anglo- 
Belgian financial agreement of January 
21, 1941. 

These requirements do not apply as 
concerns goods shipped before April 1, 
1941, samples, baggage and persona] pos- 
sessions, and parcel-post imports not for 
resale. 

Palm Oil: Export Quotas Increased — 
Quotas for the exportation from the Bel- 
gian Congo of palm oil containing not 
more than 8.5 percent of free fatty acid 
have been increased, effective from April 
1, 1941, from 80 percent to 100 percent 
of average monthly exports in 1939, ac- 
cording to a Government announcement 
of March 19, published in the Bulletin 
Administratif du Congo Belge of March 
25, 1941. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
1, 1941, for an announcement concerning the 
establishment of permit control for exports 
of palm oil of the above composition. ] 

Peanuts: Export Duty Reestablished— 
The 6 percent ad valorem export duty on 
peanuts exported from the Belgian Congo 
has been reestablished, effective from 
May 1, 1941, by ordinance No. 121/Fin.- 
Don. of March 12, published in the Bulle- 
tin Administratif du Congo Belge of 
March 25, 1941. This rate applies on 
official valuations, established monthly, 
for hulled and unhulled peanuts. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 16, 1940, for an announcement con- 
cerning the removal, on August 1, 1940, of the 
duty and temporary surtax on exports of 
peanuts. | 

Peanuts: Special Licenses Required for 
Exports to the United Kingdom.* 

Ivory: Specified Customs Offices for Ex- 
ports from Province of Costermansville.* 

Free Warehouse Privileges Established 
at Mahagi-Port.—The public free cus- 
toms warehouse system has been estab- 
lished at Mahagi-Port, Belgian Congo, 
beginning January 1, 1941, by ordinance 
No. 472/Fin.-Doll. of December 3, 1940, 
published in the Bulletin Administratif 
du Congo Belge of December 10, 1940. 

Articles deposited in these warehouses 
may be sorted, repacked, etc., without 
payment of customs duties. 
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Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Domestic Cigarettes: Consumption Tax 
Rates Again Revised.—The consumption 
tax rates on domestically manufactured 
cigarettes have again been revised by Bra- 
zilian presidential decree-law No. 3178 
of April 8, published in the Diario Oficial 
of April 10, 1941, and effective 15 days 
thereafter. The new rates established 
are somewhat lower than the rates which 
were provided for in decree-law No. 3013 
of February 1, 1941, but had not been put 
in force. The consumption tax on im- 
ported cigarettes remains unchanged at 
1.500 milreis per 20, regardless of sales 
price. 

The new schedule of consumption tax 
rates, per 20 domestic cigarettes, in mil- 
reis, is as follows: Cigarettes selling at up 
to 0.400 milreis, 0.060; those selling at 
more than 0.400 and up to 0.600 milreis, 
0.160; those selling at more than 0.600 
and up to 0.900 milreis, 0.270; those selling 
at more than 0.900 and up to 1.200 mil- 
reis, 0.400; and those selling at more than 
1.200 or without a fixed price, 1.000. 

Veterinary Products: Registration Cer- 
tificate Required in Obtaining Consular 
Legalization of Shipping Documents.— 
The prescribed documents covering ship- 
ments of veterinary products to Brazil 
will not be legalized by Brazilian con- 
sulates unless the exporter or shipper 
presents the certificate of registry of the 
product or products issued by the Bra- 
zilian National Department of Animal 
Production of the Ministry of Agriculture 
or an authorization from that Depart- 
ment—under provisions of a circular of 
April 4, 1941, of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

[See COMMERCE Reports of May 7, 1938, for 


announcement of regulations affecting im- 
ports into Brazil of veterinary preparations. ] 


Transport and Communication 


May 27—Schlauch—8 Lino Night—80870 

Bids for Construction of Bridge at Rio 
de Janeiro—The National Department 
of Ports and Navigation of the Govern- 
ment of Brazil, in the Diario Oficial of 
May 7, 1941, called for bids, to be pre- 
sented July 7, 1941, for the construction 
of a bridge connecting the island of 
Governador, in the bay of Rio de Janeiro, 
with the mainland at Ponte das Barcas 
in the Federal District. The bridge is to 
be 1,640 feet in length and 36 feet wide. 

The call for bids provides for a toll 
concession and other advantages not in- 
volving any expense on the part of the 
Government. 


Bulgaria 
Transport and Communication 


Progress in Railway Construction.— 
Work on railways under construction in 
Bulgaria was being pushed before that 
country became involved in the present 
war. Some of the lines under construc- 
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tion are of considerable strategic value. 
The following 4-foot 82-inch gage sec- 
tions were under construction: (1) Ma- 
kotzevo to Sopot, the last link in the new 
direct route between Sofia and the Black 
Sea port of Burgas; (2) the link between 
Asparuhovo and Kazilik on the Chumen- 
Karnobat line, which connects the Varna 
and Burgas lines near the Black Sea; 
(3) a line between Asparuhovo and Sine- 
del junction on the Varna line. 

A new standard-gage line to replace 
the 2-foot-gage light railway had been 
completed between Dupnitza and Gorna 
Djumaya, in the Struma Valley, and 
further conversion southward along the 
Petritch line down the valley was in 
progress; work has probably been held up 
by recent war operations. 

Of less importance was the work on 
the extension southward to Vazbita on 
the standard-gage Tsar Krum-Preslav 
branch of the Varna line. An extension 
of the 2-foot 6-inch-gage line from Pa- 
Zardjik, on the Sofia-Plovdiv main line, 
to Yakoruda was also in progress from 
the latter town toward Nevrokop. 

A length of 67 kilometers between 
Boteni and Arman was added to the Bul- 
garian State Railways system by the ced- 
ing of the Southern Dobrudja area by 
Rumania. The new Rumanian frontier 
station is Cara-Omer. 


Burma 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Trade Agreement With India To 
Be Announced; Special Preferential 
Duties To Replace Free Trade.—The 
signing at Delhi on April 3, 1941, of a 
memorandum, covering the entire range 
of trade between India and Burma (to be 
translated into a formal agreement to be 
published at a future date), was an- 
nounced to the Burma House of Repre- 
sentatives on April 8, 1941, by the 
Burmese Minister of Commerce, accord- 
ing to a dispatch of April 10 from 
Rangoon. 

This agreement will replace the provi- 
sional arrangement that has governed 
trade relations between the two countries 
since their separation April 1, 1937. 

The following points, indicating the 
main lines that the agreement will fol- 
low, were mentioned in the Commerce 
Minister’s address: 

Preferential treatment of each other’s 
goods is to replace the former “free 
trade” between Burma and India. Each 
country will have the right to impose 
customs duties on imports from the other 
but with the provision that each guaran- 
tees to the other a position of special ad- 
vantage. As a result, a threefold sched- 
ule of import duties will apply in both 
countries on a wide range of commodi- 
ties: A standard rate on imports from 
non-Empire countries, a lower rate on 
imports from Empire countries with 
which there are arrangements for Empire 
preference, and a still lower rate on goods 
imported into India from Burma or into 
Burma from India. 
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The following exceptional provisions 
are to be included in the agreement: 

Certain goods are to constitute a “free 
list” in both countries. Goods on this 
list will be those belonging to categories 
which are now duty-free in India, re- 
gardless of origin. These commodities 
will continue to be duty-free, when im- 
ported from either country into the 
other, so long as no duty is imposed on 
similar goods imported into India from 
countries other than Burma. Rice and 
broken rice are included in this list. 
With respect to broken rice, which was 
put on the “free list” in India April 1, 
1941, the Government of India agrees 
that, should an import duty be imposed 
on this commodity at any future time, a 
guaranteed margin of preference will be 
given to broken rice from Burma. 

Rates of import duty in India on 
matches, motor fuel, salt, silver, and 
sugar from Burma are not to exceed the 
present rates of excise duties on similar 
goods produced or manufactured in 
British India. 

On a long list of imports covering a 
considerable range of commodities, the 
Government of India will impose no im- 
port duty if the commodities have been 
produced in Burma. Among the items 
on this list of importance to Burma are 
wood, timber, lead, tin, and metals other 
than iron and steel. 

The Government of Burma will agree 
to accord a margin of preference of 742 
percent to Indian cotton piece goods 
over corresponding goods of United 
Kingdom manufacture, not to levy a 
higher duty than 10 percent on Indian 
cotton piece goods, and not to increase 
the existing quota of Japanese cotton 
piece goods which may be imported into 
Burma. 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Computation of Taxes on Specified 
Passenger Automobiles With and With- 
out Tires—Detailed instructions have 
been issued for the computation of the 
Canadian war exchange, sales, and ex- 
cise taxes on passenger cars, With and 
without tires, when imported from the 
United States and other countries en- 
titled to duty rates lower than the gen- 
eral rates. The instructions were pub- 
lished in Canadian Customs Circular No. 
777-C of May 16, 1941, Ottawa.* 

Beets and Cabbage: Seasonal Customs 
Valuations Applicable in Ontario and 
Quebec.—The Canadian seasonal cus- 
toms valuations eStablished at advances 
of 1 cent per pound for beets and #5 cent 
per pound for cabbage, over invoice 
prices, have been applied on imports into 
Ontario and Quebec, effective May 15. 
1941, according to Appraisers’ Bulletin 
No. 4 of May 14, Ottawa. 

Importations purchased and in transit 
to the purchaser in Canada by May 14 
and entered at customs by May 23 are 
exempted from the advances. 

“Gasoline” Defined for Applying Er- 
cise Tax on Imported and Domestic 
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Product—A provisional definition of 
“gasoline,” for the assessment of the new 
Federal excise tax of 3 cents per imperial 
gallon on gasoline, whether imported or 
produced in Canada, effective April 30, 
1941, has been published by the Cana- 
dian Department of National Revenue 
(Excise Division) in Circular No. 839-C 
of May 6, Ottawa. It reads as follows: 
“Gasoline is defined as any produce by 
whatever name known or sold, capable 
of being used to generate power when 
used in an internal-combustion engine, 
produced from petroleum, natural gas, 
shales, or coal, providing that the specific 
gravity is heavier than 0.65 (87.8° 
A. P. I.) and lighter than 0.8017 (45.0° 
A. P. I.) at 60° F. and including benzol or 
benzene.” 

Fishing-Tackle Parts for Manufacture 
or Repair Removed From List of Pro- 
hibited Goods——The Canadian Minister 
of National Revenue has removed parts 
for the manufacture or repair of fish- 
ing tackle from the list of goods prohib- 
ited from importation into Canada 
under part 1 of schedule 1 of the War 
Exchange Conservation Act of 1940, ac- 
cording to a notice of May 9, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Canada Gazette of May 17, 
Ottawa. 

The tariff item on the prohibited list 
now reads as follows: ‘“440j—Trawls, 
trawling spoons, fly hooks, sinkers, swiv- 
els, sportsmen’s fishing reels, bait, hooks, 
and fishing tackle, n. o. p. (but not to in- 
clude parts for the manufacture or re- 
pair of fishing tackle).” 

“Made in Canada” Ruling on Bicycle 
Rims.—Bicycle rims are held to be of a 
kind produced in Canada, effective May 
30, 1941, under a ruling published in 
Canadian Customs Memorandum Series 
D, No. 51, of May 9, Ottawa. 

Consequently, from May 30 bicycle 
rims will be liable to dumping duty if 
sold to Canadian purchasers at prices be- 
low the fair market value at the time 
and place of direct shipment to Canada. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


The Shanghai Power Co. has an- 
nounced that the drastic power-supply 
curtailment scheme recently planned had 
been postponed until the fuel situation 
becomes worse. However, the proposed 
scale of curtailment has already been ap- 
proved by the Municipal Council with the 
stipulation that industrial enterprises be 
allowed to appeal for adjustment. 

Some smaller plants using imported 
material have been obliged to curtail ac- 
tivities because of inability to obtain 
materials from the United States. Cot- 
ton mills, which are the largest users of 
power, can still get cotton from abroad, 
so future policies will depend largely on 
their scale of activities and ability to get 
coal. 


INCREASED RicE SHIPMENTS LOWER CoMm- 
MODITY PRICES 


Commodity prices continued to dwin- 
dle moderately during the 2 weeks ended 
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May 24, 1941, primarily because of a sud- 
den drop in rice prices as the Shanghai 
Municipal Council placed its shipments 
of Rangoon rice on sale in Shanghai at 
low-cost prices of 110 yuan per 178 
pounds. 

The Nanking regime has announced 
that the first consignment of its 7,000 
tons of rice orders from Rangoon arrived 
at Shanghai on May 20 and was trans- 
shipped immediately by steamer and rail 
to Nanking for distribution to poorer 
people at cost, to relieve the present 
shortage—further arrivals there to be 
distributed in Hongchow, Wusih, and 
other cities in rice-growing regions, as 
domestic supplies have been depleted by 
shipments of rice to Japan. 


APRIL IMPORTS INCREASE 


In unadjusted values recorded mer- 
chandise imports into Shanghai during 
the month of April totaled a value of 
34,000,000 gold units, an increase of 67 
percent compared with the previous 
month, but recorded exports of Chinese 
products from Shanghai totaled a value 
of 184,000,000 yuan, or an increase of 13.3 
percent over March. Imports from non- 
yen-bloc countries, in United States cur- 
rency, into Shanghai totaled a value of 
$21,079,000, of which the British Empire 
supplied 35 percent, an increase of 54 
percent over March; the United States 
and the Philippines supplied 22.5 percent, 
an increase of 1.1 percent over March; 
French Indochina 22 percent, mainly rice 
and coal; Netherlands Indies, 9 percent, 
principally petroleum products and 
sugar; Brazil, 6 percent, mainly cotton; 
Thailand, 3.5 percent, and Germany, 2.7, 
chiefly dyestuffs and chemicals. 

In unadjusted values, in United States 
currency, recorded exports to non-yen- 
bloc countries were valued at $9,269,000. 
Of this, the British Empire took 48 per- 
cent, an increase of 32 percent over 
March, mainly bristles, egg products, tex- 
tile products, and metal goods; the 
United States and the Philippines, 31 
percent, a decrease of 9 percent from the 
preceding month, chiefly bristles, raw 
silk, and textile products; French Indo- 
china and the Netherlands Indies took 
6.7 percent, each, mainly textile products. 


TRADE WITH YEN-BLOC COUNTRIES 


Recorded imports into Shanghai from 
yen-bloc countries during April were val- 
ued at 8,364,000 yen. Recorded exports 
to yen-bloc countries during the month 
were valued at 14,772,000 local yen and 
consisted of larger shipments of tu7g oil, 
seasame seeds, raw cotton, hides, and 
leather. 

Imports into Shanghai during April 
are more than double those of January 
of this year and are primarily due to 
larger shipments of raw cotton, leaf to- 
bacco, rice, and petroleum products, and 
secondly, to larger shipments of paper, 
leaf tobacco, and chemicals from the 
United States. Increase in exports has 
been due to larger shipments of textile 
products, metal manufactures, raw silk, 
and record shipments from Kwantung 
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Leased Territory—increased owing to its 
being a transit point to Europe. Larger 
imports, consisting mainly of foods, fuel, 
and raw cotton which are normally sup- 
plied by the interior, thereby causing an 
adverse trade balance, reflect the con- 
tinued unsound local situation. 

Quotas of steel, petroleum, and nonfer- 
rous metals to be supplied to Manchuria 
via Japan during the present fiscal year 
beginning April 1 were cut to one-half the 
quotas for last year. 


FOREIGN TRADE DECLINES 


Import permits continue to be difficult 
to obtain at Tientsin. Its declared ex- 
ports, in United States currency, were 
valued at $1,451,000, of which one-half 
consisted of bristles, carpets, and furs, ac- 
counting for 14 and 12 percent, respec- 
tively. Tsingtao foreign trade continued 
to decline during April as higher link 
rates reduced exports and greater im- 
port restrictions reduced imports. 

Shipments during the first 4 months 
of this year from Tsingtao to Europe to- 
taled only 177 tons, compared with 334 
for the same period last year. Shipments 
to North and South America amounted 
to 18,000 tons, compared with 22,300 last 
year. Some egg-products shipments were 
made to Germany via Siberia. Restric- 
tions on the Tsingtao peanut trade with 
Shanghai and South China were in- 
creased, and traders other than Japanese 
and Chinese dealers have been excluded. 
Bristle exports from Tsingtao for the first 
4 months of this year have declined 71 
percent as compared with the same pe- 
riod last year. However, additional ship- 
ments of bristles have been received from 
the interior and the stronger demand 
from abroad is expected to increase such 
exports in the near future. Tsingtao’s 
exports to the United States, in United 
States currency, for the first 4 months 
of this year amounted to $639,000, com- 
pared with $887,000 last year. Exports 
of peanut oil, bristles, and human hair 
decreased. About 16,000 piculs of raw 
cotton were to be imported into Tsingtao 
before July. 

Most foreign firms in Hankow have dis- 
posed of virtually all of their holdings of 
merchandise. Japanese trade is also 
small. Seven hundred and sixty tons 
of tung oil were shipped out by the Japa- 
nese army, and available stocks in Han- 
kow now amount to only 740 tons. Ex- 
port products at Hankow face the same 
situation as tung oil, with dwindling 
stocks and no arrivals from the interior, 
as present shipments consist of stocks on 
hand prior to the Japanese occupation. 

Foreign trade in Southwest China 
shows an increase, and Japanese authori- 
ties are taking steps to stop smuggling, 
which has developed across the Yunnan- 
French Indochina border. The blockade 
has further restricted trade between Hong 
Kong and the Chinese-controlled ip- 
terior. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Shanghai 
rates were slightly firmer during the 
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week ended May 23, because of continued 
speculative selling in reaction to press 
reports on developments in Europe and 
the United States. However, banks pre- 
vented higher rates from developing by 
puying to cover sales to import mer- 
chants. The oversold position is esti- 
mated by brokers at about $US7,000,000, 
with short buyers still unwilling to cover 
owing to world developments. 

Interbank spot sold at a high of 
$US0.05%6 during the week, with low of 
$US0.05'142. May and June delivery sold 
for the same as spot. Bank of Japan yen 
was lower, exchanging for Chinese yuan 
at the rate of 1 for 2.04 yuan, military 
yen 1 for 2.365, and Hua Hsing notes 1 
for 1.80. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates.—At Tien- 
tsin, Chinese yuan was firmer, being 
quoted at $US0.055, on May 23. Tien- 
tsin Federal Reserve Bank yuan ex- 
changed for Chinese yuan at the rate of 
55.75 to 100. 

Chungking.—The National Govern- 
ment announced the flotation of the 1941 
Yunnan-Burma railway construction 
gold loan of $US10,000,000, which is to 
be issued on July 1 at 98 with interest 
of 5 percent, payable semiannually. In- 
terest is payable only the first 3 years— 
redemption of principal beginning in 
1944 and extending over a period of 25 
years. The loan is secured by the profits 
of the railway and guaranteed by the 
National Treasury. 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sauces and Preserved Vegetables: Im- 
port Duties Increased—The rate of im- 
port duty on sauces and vegetables pre- 
served in vinegar, oil, or other sauce, in 
any type of container, will be increased 
from 0.75 colon to 1.50 colones per gross 
kilogram, effective June 1, 1941, by Costa 
Rican presidential decree no. 12, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of April 20. 


{In addition to the basic import duty a 
surtax of 4 percent of the duty and a charge 
of 0.025 colon per kilogram are applicable.] 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Cuban foreign trade was active in 
March. Imports amounting to $10,453,- 
803 were greater than for any month 
since the buying wave in the months im- 
mediately following the outbreak of the 
European War in September 1939. Ex- 
ports valued at $17,109,511 were the high- 
est in 3 years, with the single exception 
of September 1939, when they reached 
$17,879,937. 

Higher prices this year for sugar were 
partly responsible for the record export 
values, but larger shipments of beef, cattle 
hides, and minerals, chiefly to the United 
States, were also a contributing factor. 
The United States furnished 87.4 percent 
of the total value of Cuba’s imports in 
March 1941 and took 94 percent of the 
value of its exports. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


A comparison of Cuban import and ex- 
port values during the first quarter of 
recent calendar years is presented in the 
following table: 
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Exchange and Finance 


Export-Import Bank Credit.—Out- 
standing financial event during the fort- 
night ended May 10 was the official 
announcement on May 6 that the Export- 
Import Bank had opened a $25,000,000 
credit in favor of Cuba for agricultural 
diversification and public-works projects 
to be approved jointly by the Cuban 
Government and the Bank. It was also 
announced that the Export-Import 
Bank was prepared to receive proposals 
from the Habana municipal authorities 
in connection with the financing of the 
much-needed reconstruction of the Ha- 
bana waterworks. 

The above-mentioned developments 
had a constructive effect on the general 
economic situation, which was reflected 
in an appreciable improvement in the 
exchange value of the peso. 

Before the Cuban Govern.nent can 
avail itself of the Export-Import Bank 
credit, however, the necessary enabling 
legislation will have to be enacted by 
the Cuban Congress. 

Government Finance s.—Budgetary 
revenues collected during the period 
January 1 to May 10 totaled 27,996,000 
pesos, compared with 30,187,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1940, according 
to preliminary figures released by the 
Treasury Department. 

Regular budgetary expenditures dur- 
ing the 1941 period totaled 28,003,000 
pesos, against 28,237,000 during the cor- 
responding period of 1940. The latter 
figure includes extraordinary expendi- 
tures authorized up to May 10, 1940, of 
1,010,000 pesos. Extraordinary expendi- 
tures are this year included in the regu- 
lar budget. There was, therefore, a 
budgetary deficit on May 10, 1941, of 
7,000 pesos, compared with a surplus of 
1,950,000 on the same date last year. 

Habana Customs Collections, April— 
Collections at the Habana customhouse 
during April 1941 totaled 2,453,000 pesos, 
compared with 1,828,000 in March and 
2,829,000 in April 1940. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reexrportation of Variety of Essential 
Products and Materials Prohibited.—Re- 
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exportation from Cuba of a variety of 
essential products and materials, regard- 
less of country of origin, is prohibited for 
an indefinite period by presidential decree 
No. 1198, promulgated May 7, 1941. The 
products and materials prohibited reex- 
portation include: Oils; fats; cereals; all 
other kinds of foodstuffs, manufactured 
or not; substances used in pharmaceutical 
and chemical industries; chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, including all 
kinds of patent medicines; yarns for the 
manufacture of textiles; hides and skins 
for saddlery and the shoe industry; paste- 
board in sheets or rolls for use in Cuban 
industries; and agricultural implements 
and machinery and apparatus of all kinds 
for agriculture and industry. 

Minimum Duty Rates to Apply to Im- 
ports from the Dominican Republic.— 
Cuban presidential decree No. 1223, pro- 
mulgated May 7, 1941, authorizes the ap- 
plication of the minimum tariff schedule 
to products imported into Cuba from the 
Dominican Republic during the re- 
mainder of the year 1941 and until such 
time as the customs rates applicable to 
imports into Cuba during 1942 have been 
promulgated, provided that Dominican 
purchases of Cuban products amount to 
not less than 50 percent of the sale of its 
products to Cuba during the current year. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial Treaty With France Again 
Prolonged—The commercial treaty of 
January 9, 1901, as amended, between 
France and El Salvador has been again 
extended for 1 year beginning January 1, 
1941, by Salvadoran presidential decree 
No. 24, promulgated in the Diario Oficial 
of March 31, 1941. 

[The treaty provides for reduced duties in 
El Salvador on a number of French products 
in exchange for the application of the French 
minimum rates of duty on certain Salvadoran 


food products and an assured annual import 
quota for Salvadoran coffee.] 


Finland 


Transport and Communication 


Loss of Railways Requires Revision of 
Construction Program.—The Central 
Chamber of Commerce of Helsinki has 
examined railway construction problems 
in connection with the loss of railways in 
eastern and southeastern Finland and 
has come to the conclusion that the most 
urgent question is the improvement of 
railway communications between the 
Provinces of Karelia and Northern Savo- 
lax and the ports of southern and south- 
western Finland. To provide for this 
development, certain modifications are 
necessary in the original construction 
program. 

Completion of the Kontiomaki-Taival- 
koski, Suolahti-Heapajarvi, and Orivesi- 
Jamsa lines now under construction. is 
estimated to cost 394,000,000 marks, 
while the Joensuu-Ilomants, Haapam- 
aki-Saarijarvi, Parkano-Seinajoki, and 
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Syamojarvi-Siilinjarve lines, to be start- 
ed in the near future, are to cost 435,000,- 
000 marks. Since some of the cost esti- 
mates were made in 1938, it is not im- 
probable that the cost of all these lines 
will increase to about 1,000,000,000 
marks. Under normal conditions about 
70,000,000 marks were assigned annually 
for new lines. The budget for 1941 pro- 
vides for 118,000,000 marks, but about 
75,000,000 marks will be required for the 
Kemijarve-Salla line—so little is left for 
other new construction. 


France 


Transport and Communication 


Budget Expenditures for Second Quar- 
ter of 1941 Authorized.—Total expendi- 
tures for the second quarter of 1941, au- 
thorized by the law of March 29 pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of April 1, 
are set at 32,763,000,000 francs, as com- 
pared with 39,701,300,000 for the first 
quarter. Ordinary expenditures account 
for 22,730,800,000 francs (24,410,700,000 
for the first quarter) and extraordinary 
expenditures for 10,032,200,000 francs 
(15,290,600,000 in the earlier period). In 
the ordinary budget the chief reductions 
are in public-debt service (about 1,000,- 
000,000 francs), in material and operat- 
ing costs (425,000,000), and in public 
works (404,000,000). The total cost of 
Government subventions has been raised 
to 3,933,700,000 francs from 3,495,000,000 
for the first quarter, but the leading indi- 
vidual item under this head, National 
Unemployment Fund payments, has 
been reduced to 1,300,000,000 from 1,450,- 
000,000 francs. In the extraordinary 
budget, the “liquidation of expenses re- 
sulting from hostilities’ accounts for 
only 7,790,000,000 francs as compared 
with 12,116,000,000 for the first quarter, 
and “public works and struggle against 
unemployment” accounts for 2,242,200,- 
000 as against the earlier 3,174,600.000 
francs. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Service Suspended.—The 
parcel-post service from the United 
States to France (occupied and unoccu- 
pied) has been suspended, effective May 
17, 1941, according to an announcement 
in the United States Postal Bulletin of 
May 20. 

Such parcels for France as have been 
mailed (and failed of dispatch), or may 
be mailed inadvertently hereafter, will be 
returned to the senders and the postage 
prepaid on such parcels refunded if ap- 
plication is made by the sender. 

Minimum Tariff Extended to Italian 
Products in French Algeria, French 
Morocco, and Tunisia—The minimum 
rates of import duty in France and Alge- 
ria and the lowest rates applicable to 
foreign products in the French Zone of 
Morocco and in Tunisia have been ex- 
tended to Italian products by a French 
decree of February 9, 1941, published in 
the Journal Officiel of February 18. 
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[According to the Italian press, the appli- 
cation of these rates had been suspended 
since the date of Italy’s formal entrance into 
the present war. See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 11, 1941, for an announce- 
ment of the reestablishment of Italian con- 
ventional rates in agreements with France.| 

Commercial Treaty with El Salvador 
Again Prolonged.—See E] Salvador. 

Guns and Gun Carriages, Gas Masks, 
and Specified Chemicals: Export Licenses 
Required.* 

Government Authority To Apply Tariff 
Changes in French Colonies Revised and 
Extended.—The customs procedure in 
the French colonies governing the pro- 
visional application of tariff changes, 
and requests for nonapplication of 
French tariff changes, has been revised 
by a French law of January 30, 1941, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
French West Africa on March 8, 1941. 

The local councils of colonies of the 
first group (French Guiana, French 
Indochina, Guadeloupe, Madagascar, 
Martinique, and Reunion) are author- 
ized to submit requests (deliberations) 
that exceptions be made from the ap- 
plication of French legislative and regu- 
latory provisions concerning the customs 
tariff and customs regulations, within 3 
(formerly 4) months from the date of 
arrival of the French Journal Officiel in 
the colony. 

In case the local assemblies have made 
no requests within this period, the new 
tariff or regulation is to be assured im- 
mediate application. 

The governors general and governors 
of the colonies of the first group are au- 
thorized to make proviSionally effective 
the requests of local councils relative to 
the establishment of special tariffs and 
customs regulations in these colonies, 
with the reservation that the Secretary 
of State for Colonies be informed im- 
mediately, by cable, of such action. 

The French Government is to act on 
these requests in accordance with the 
provisions of the law of April 13 and the 
decree of July 2, 1928. 

The governors general and governors 
of colonies of the second group (all 
colonies not included in the first group 
and African territories under mandate, 
but not including Tunisia and the 
French Zone of Morocco) are author- 
ized to make provisionally effective, 
under the same conditions, requests of 
local councils relative to the establish- 
ment of customs tariffs and customs reg- 
ulations in these colonies. 

|The 1928 law and decree did not author- 
ize the provisional application of the re- 
quests (deliberations) of local councils. See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 17, 1941, 
for authorization of colonial governors to 


suspend or reduce customs duties on cer- 
tain products. | 


French Indochina 


Economic Conditions 


ELECTRIC-POWER SITUATION 


The monthly rate of production of 
electric power decreased slightly during 
the fourth quarter of 1940 as compared 
with the previous quarter, but was a 
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little higher than during the fourth quar. 
ter of 1939. Production for October ang 
December 1940 averaged 7,850,000 kilo. 
watt-hours as against an average 8,660,. 
000 for the third quarter, and 7,730,009 
during the final quarter of 1939. Djs. 
tribution losses are about 20 percent of 
production. 


Exchange and Finance 


February Financial Report.—The fio. 
tation of a Government loan of 10,000,000 
piasters in the form of a tax-exempt 
bond issue was the only important finan- 
cial development that occurred during 
February 1941. The issue bears 2.5 per- 
cent interest payable in advance and is 
available to the public through banks 
and other agencies. 

Importers found it increasingly difficult 
to obtain foreign exchange during Febry- 
ary, because of problems encountered by 
the Bank of Indochina in securing }j- 
censes for the use of its funds in the 
United States, but there were no changes 
in the actual regulations in force. The 
only exchange variations during the 
month were in the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai rates. 

There were no changes in the methods 
or terms of foreign-trade financing, and 
no new currency or coinage issues took 
place during the month. 


French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beer: Consumption Tax Increased— 
The consumption tax on imported or 
domestic beer in the French Zone of 
Morocco has been increased from 4 to 
6 francs per hectoliter-degree (density 
multiplied by volume), by a vizirial de- 
cree of February 10, 1941, published in 
the Bulletin Officiel of March 21. 

Manufactures of Precious Metals: 
Halimarking Taxes  Increased.—The 
guaranty or hallmarking taxes in French 
Morocco on imported and domestic manu- 
factured articles of precious metals have 
been greatly increased by a dahir of 
February 15, 1941, published in the Bul- 
letin Officiel of March 21. 

The new fees are as follows, in francs 
per hectogram (former rates in paren- 
theses): Manufactures of platinum, 500 
(150); of gold, 500 (60); and of silver, 
12 (3.50). 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


The economic position of Germany 
during the first 2 months of 1941 was 
characterized by a renewed effort on the 
part of the Government to intensify the 
output of all industries essential for the 
conduct of war in preparation for the 
publicly announced spring offensive. 
This effort was directed, as heretofore, 


toward mobilizing the last unused re | 
serves of domestic manpower and, in | 
addition, the utilization of the resources | 
of occupied territories, either by import- | 
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ing industrial workers from these areas 
or by employing idle local industrial ca- 
pacity, especially in the metals, ma- 
chinery, and electrical industries. 

As regards the importation of labor 
from allied and occupied countries, the 
economic pact with Italy signed 
February 26, 1941, was of particular im- 
portance, since it provided for the im- 
portation of 200,000 Italian workers in 
addition to the 100,000 who have already 
found employment in the Reich. Most 
of these Italians are skilled metal work- 
ers—a class of labor of which Germany 
seems to be especially short in the pres- 
ent phase of its war economy. Further- 
more, provision has been made for the 
importation of larger numbers of indus- 
trial workers from the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and France. 

Industrial orders placed in the occu- 
pied areas are claimed to be an effective 
means of increasing the Reich’s own war 
potential. Most of these orders are 
placed by German manufacturers in the 
form of subcontracts. The value of such 
orders allotted to Netherlands manu- 
facturers was estimated in February at 
1,300,000,000 reichsmarks. 


MAINTAINED OUTPUT OF HEAVY INDUSTRIES 


The annual reports of the large min- 
ing and steel concerns published during 
the period under review indicate that the 
output of the principal branches of the 
heavy industries was, on the whole, 
barely maintained during the first year 
of the war, though some companies 
claimed an increase in production over 
the preceding year. 

The report of the Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke A. G., the Reich’s largest steel- 
producing concern, covering the busi- 
ness year ended September 30, 1940, 
permits appraisal of war influences on 
German metallurgical production. Like 
all other industrial concerns, the com- 
pany failed to publish its production or 
turn-over figures, but the stability of its 
pay roll is generally interpreted in the 
German trade press as indicating that 
production was maintained at the levels 
of the preceding year. The upward 
trend of production costs in the mining 
and metallurgical industries, mentioned 
On several occasions in the German 
trade press, is confirmed in this com- 
pany’s report. The rise in the produc- 
tion costs of coal is attributed to higher 
wages and a decline in output per miner 
because of the employment of less effi- 
cient personnel. The use of a greater 
proportion of low-grade domestic iron 
ore is believed to be the main cost- 
raising factor in pig-iron production. 

The two leading German electrical con- 
cerns, Siemens and the Allgemeine Elek- 
tricitaéts Gesellschaft, in their reports for 
the year ended September 30, 1940, state 
that, despite readjustments in produc- 
tion programs undertaken at the cut- 
break of war, their turn-over rose in 
1940 compared with the last peace year. 
While no figures are released, this con- 
tention is indirectly supported by in- 
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creases in pay rolls of 3 percent for 
Siemens and 5 percent for A. E.G. Both 
companies claim that export business 
continued at a satisfactory level, most of 
the losses in overseas trade being offset 
by higher exports to accessible European 
and Asiatic countries. It is understood 
that shipments to Soviet Russia under 
the trade agreements with that country 
helped maintain exports of electrical ma- 
chinery and apparatus at a level close to 
that of peacetime. 


SLIGHT CHANGES IN Foop RATIONS 


The food rations for the usual 4-week 
periods from January 13 to February 9 
and from February 10 to March 9 show 
little change compared with the end of 
1940. The allotment of marmalade was 
raised from 600 to 700 grams for the 
4-week period. The special allotment of 
500 grams of sugar made for the Christ- 
mas holidays was not repeated, and the 
sugar ration has again been reduced to 
900 grams for the 4-week period. 

Certain seasonal readjustments have 
been made in the fat ration, but without 
change in the total allotment. As the 
stocks of “Butterschmalz” or melted but- 
ter accumulated during the summer of 
1940 were apparently nearing exhaustion, 
it was provided that as of February 10, 
1941, in districts where stocks of “Butter- 
schmalz” are not sufficient to meet re- 
quirements, 125 grams of margarine 
should be distributed instead of 100 
grams of “Butterschmalz.” 

A one-time allotment of 25 grams of 
tea (five-sixth of an ounce)—the only 
one since the beginning of the war—was 
made in January, instead of 125 grams of 
coffee substitutes. 

German margarine has been improved 
since January 15, 1941, by the admixture 
of vitamin A in the form of a concentrate 
reported to be manufactured from livers 
of whales and fish such as tuna, haiibut, 
red perch, and cod. According to Ger- 
man claims, a cubic centimeter of con- 
centrates added to 10 kilograms of mar- 
garine gives a vitamin content equal to 
that of fresh butter. 


COMMODITY PRICES RISE 


The slow but steady advance in con- 
trolled commodity prices continued dur- 
ing the 2 months under review. The 
wholesale price index (1913=100) rose 
from 110.9 in December to 111.4 in Jan- 
uary and 111.6 in February. During Jan- 
uary the price indexes for agricultural 
products and for finished goods increased 
from 110.5 to 112 and from 131.3 to 132.4, 
respectively. The price index for raw 
materials and semimanufactured prod- 
ucts advanced only from 99.5 to 99.6. In 
February the agricultural price index de- 
clined slightly to 110.9, while the index 
for raw materials and semimanufactures 
increased from 99.6 to 1000 and that for 
finished products from 132.4 to 132.7. 

The cost-of-living index (1913-14 
=100) advanced from 130.8 in December 
to 131.5 in January and 131.9 in Febru- 
ary. The cost of clothing, the only com- 
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ponent part of this index to advance ap- 
preciably, increased from 148.3 in De- 
cember to 151.3 in January and 153.3 in 
February. Seasonal price adjustments 
for potatoes and fresh vegetables caused 
the cost of food to rise from 126.6 to 127.1 
and 127.4, respectively. 

The occupation of new territories re- 
quires from time to time the issuance of 
regulations for price adjustments be- 
tween those territories and the Reich. 
Thus, the virtual abolition of tariff bar- 
riers between the Reich and the Nether- 
lands in December 1940 made it necessary 
to issue a special order under which, ef- 
fective January 15, 1941, prices of goods 
of Netherland origin, when offered or 
sold in the Reich, may not exceed those 
fixed in the Reich for corresponding 
goods. If the price of Netherland prod- 
ucts, including costs and profits, is lower 
than the corresponding German price, 
then only the former price may be de- 
manded when the goods are offered for 
sale in the Reich. 

[Items concerning developments in ex- 
change and finance since the end of 1940 
have appeared in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


of January 11, February 10, April 12, May 17, 
and May 24, 1941.] 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Crude Brown Sugar: Control Estab- 
lished on Production and Sale.—The pro- 
duction of “panela” or crude brown sugar 
in Guatemala, as well as its sale in the 
domestic market after July 1, 1941, will be 
controlled by the “Oficina de Paneleros,” 
created for this purpose by a Guate- 
malan presidential decree of April 30, 
according to a report of May 2, 1941, from 
Guatemala City. 


Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Palm Oil: Exempted From Import 
Duty—Imports of palm oil into Hon- 
duras are exempted from import duty 
during the remainder of 1941, and there- 
after until further notice, according to 
an announcement of the Treasury De- 
partment of April 1, 1941, published in 
the Gaceta Oficial of April 4, 1941. The 
usual surtaxes, however, such as wharf- 
age fees, stowage and toll charges, etc., 
will continue to apply. 

Internal Tax Established on Domestic 
Smoking Tobacco—An internal con- 
sumption tax of from 5 to 20 centavos per 
package, depending on size, has been es- 
tablished in Honduras on domestic smok- 
ing tobacco by Honduran Decree No. 843, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of April 3, 
1941, and effective 2 days after. The tax 
is to be applied as follows: 20 centavos 
per pound package, 10 centavos per 
¥%4-pound package, and 5 centavos per 
¥4-pound package or less. 


[The internal consumption tax on imported 
smoking tobacco is 2 centavos per ounce.] 
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Hong Kong 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Toilet Preparations Subject to Duty.— 
Toilet preparations were made dutiable in 
Hong Kong as of April 10, 1941. This 
term includes toilet soap, shaving soap 
and cream, tooth paste or powder and 
liquid preparations for dental purposes or 
mouthwashes, perfumed spirits, toilet 
paste or powder, toilet cream, hair dye, 
scented sachets, lipstick, rouge and grease 
paint, preparations for use in manicure 
and chiropody, preparations for use on 
the hair, face, or body, bath salts and es- 
sences, smelling salts, and prepared 
Fuller’s earth. It does not include any 
substance made or sold under a name or 
synonym spé¢cified in the British Phar- 
macopoeia or the British Pharmaceutical 
Codex. 

The duty is payable at the following 
rates, based on retail price: Preparations 
not exceeding 50 cents, 5 cents; over 50 
cents and not exceeding $1, 10 cents; over 
$1 and not exceeding $1.50, 15 cents; over 
$1.50 and not exceeding $2, 20 cents; and 
in addition, for every dollar or fraction 
of a dollar by which the retail price ex- 
ceeds $2, 10 cents. 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Machine Tools: Control of Imports, 
Production, and Sale Established.—The 
importation into, as well as the produc- 
tion and sale in, British India of machine 
tools was made subject to a license to be 
obtained from the Machine Tool Con- 
troller, by an order published in the Ga- 
zette of India on February 15 and effec- 
tive March 1, 1941. It is stated that, if 
India’s war effort is to be developed to 
the fullest extent, it is essential that the 
machine tools imported into the country 
should be of the most useful types. that 
more machine tools should be preeuced 
in the country, and that those now avail- 
able should be put to the best possible use. 

New Trade Agreement With Burma to 
be Announced; Special Preferential Du- 
ties to Replace Free Trade.—See Burma. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions | 


Business continues to be transacted 
under extremely difficult conditions ow- 
ing to increased Government control and 
priority being given to the munitions 
business. Stock-market sentiment re- 
mains depressed over the international 
situation and discussion of increased tax- 
ation as a measure to absorb increased 
purchasing power of the people. Secu- 
rity prices fluctuated within narrow lim- 
its during the week.ended May 17, but 
considerable liquidation occurred. 


CoLp WEATHER DAMAGES MULBERRY TREES 


Raw silk production for April is esti- 
mated at 7,688,000 pounds, a decline of 
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73000 pounds compared with March. 
Reports indicate that the unusually cold 
weather during the latter part of April 
caused widespread damage to mulberry 
trees in several prefectures. The exact 
extent of the damage has not yet been 
d sclosed, but the Government has indi- 
cated its intention to defray a good por- 
tion of the losses. It is quite probable 
that cocoon production will be curtailed 
by from 5 to 10 percent. 


ADDITIONAL CONTROL REGULATIONS 
ANNOUNCED 


Several economic-control regulations 
were announced during the week ended 
May 17, as follows: 

The Ministry of Commerce promul- 
gated an ordinance, effective July 1, con- 
trolling distribution of automobile parts. 
Specific organizations will carry out 
planned production of parts necessary for 
repairs and will distribute these to the 
various prefectures. 

A trade-contro] ordinance, applicable 
to Japan proper, Chosen, Taiwan, and 
other oversea territories was promul- 
gated May 14, to be effective May 15. 
This decree provides for the regulation, 
restriction, or prohibition of exports or 
imports and Government compensation 
for losses incurred thereby. 

An agreement was reached on the 
establishment of a Cotton Import Con- 
trol Co., capitalized at 5,000,000 yen. 
Actual imports and sales of raw cotton 
will be handled by importing firms espe- 
cially appointed to function as an agent 
of the company. 

The Central] Price Formation Commit- 
tee recommended an increase in rayon- 
pulp prices by an average of 5.7 percent 
and paper pulp by 5.6 percent, based on 
the higher prices of lumber, chemicals, 
raw materials, and labor. This commit- 
tee is also considering revision of the tax- 
ation schedule. 

The Government has decided to pur- 
chase this year’s entire production of 
wheat, rye, and barley so as to effect 
smooth distribution to the people. 


COMMODITY PRICES ADVANCE 


The Bank of Japan wholesale price in- 
dex for Tokyo (1900=100) stood at 324.4 
in April, an increase of 0.5 percent com- 
pare@ with March and 3.3 percent com- 
pared with April 1940. Of the 110 arti- 
cles surveyed, 9 advanced and 8 declined. 


ELECTRIC-POWER SITUATION TODAY 


Restriction on the consumption of 
electric power for industrial purposes has 
been lifted, but it continues for illumina- 
tion. The Japan Electric Transmission 
Co. is reported planning a more exten- 
sive absorption of private power com- 
panies. 

The suspension of electric supply up to 
70-80 percent was started in January 
1940. The increased load on thermal 
plants caused by drought conditions 
caused a secondary coal shortage and, 
in some cases, damage to generators 
through overloading. 

In sections where the ratio of hydro 
to steam is high, as in the Kwanto dis- 
trict, the shortage was most acute. 
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Eighty-five percent of Japan’s 8,000,. 
000-kilowatt capacity is used industrially, 
In the Kwansai district the consumption 
was: L’ghts, 14 percent; electric rajj. 
ways, 4 percent; small consumers, 20 per. 
cent; and large consumers, 62 percent, 
Coal supply is estimated at 50,000,009 
tons in 1939—twice that of 1929, but in. 
sufficient for the industrial demand. 

The resulting loss of industrial produc. 
tion cannot be estimated, but it was ex. 
tensive. 


Exchange and Finance 


Securities Issued, January-March 
1941.—A substantial increase of 567,000,. 
000 yen occurred in the amount of secy- 
rities issued from January through March 
of this year, compared with the first 
quarter of 1940. 

The total issue aggregated 2,610,000, 
000 yen, of which 1,590,000 000 repre. 
sented Government bonds, 55,000,000 my. 
nicipal bonds, 371,000,000 bank deben- 
tures, 314,000 000 corporate debentures, 
220,000,000 “Manchukuo” Government 
bonds and debentures of Japanese firms 
in “Manchukuo,” and 60,000,000 deben. 
tures of Japanese firms in China. The 
largest gain was registered by Govern. 
ment bonds. Of the amount of these is- 
sued, 800,000,000 yen were China Affair 
bonds, 782,000,000 deficit bonds, and 
7,750,000 miscellaneous. 


Transport and Communication 


Improved Highways Projected.—De- 
spite the shortage of gasoline, and the 
resultant decline in the use of motor 
vehicles in Japan, plans for substantial 
improvement in the main intercity high- 
ways have apparently received official 
approval. These projects seem to have 
been stimulated in part by the important 
role played by motorized units in the 
present European and African war. 

The Cabinet Pianning Board is said 
to have recommended the expansion of 
all transportation facilities. 

The general plan presumably calls for 
the construction of a “superhighway” 
between Tokyo and Shimonoseki, by way 
of Nagoya and Osaka. Survey work is 
scheduled to be completed by the end 
of May or early June 1941. 

Appropriations for surveys and prelimi- 
nary work during the 1941-42 fiscal year 
(started April 30) will reportedly amount 
to 60,000,000 yen. In some sections, it is 
estimated, the cost will run to 500,000 
yen per kilometer. Construction on this 
120-kilometer (75-mile) highway is sup- 
posed to be completed in about 5 years. 

Work is scheduled to commence also in 
May 1941 on another large highway run- 
ning north from Tokyo to Niigata, 
through Sangoku Pass—according to the 
newspaper Asahi Shimbun. 

The Domei News Agency has an- 
nounced that the new Keihin Highway 
between Tckyo and Yokchama, which 
has been under construction since 1936, 
will be open to traffic by the end of May 
1941. Total cost: about 13,000,000 yen, 
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Liberia 


Economic Conditions 


Imports into Liberia for the first 2 
months of 1941 were valued at $220,037, 
of which $113,690 was credited to the 
Firestone Plantations Co. Exports for 
that period were valued at $681,946, rep- 
resenting an excess of exports over im- 
ports to the amount of $461,909. Ex- 
ports of crude rubber amounted to 
9,868,512 pounds, valued at $570,553. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues.—Government 
receipts for the first 3 months of 1941 
totaled $173,770, of which internal reve- 
nue amounted to $101,230, and customs 
to $72,540. As compared with the like 
period of 1940, total receipts were down 
by $29,000. Expenditures for this period 
were not made public. 

Total receipts for 1940, amounting to 
$898,617, were the largest in years ex- 
cept for 1937, when collections totaled a 
little more than $1,000,000. The Gov- 
ernment reported that it was operating 
on a balanced budget. In 1940 the coun- 
try met all regular payments on funded 
and floating debts. 


Mozambique 
Economic Conditions 


The economic position of Mozambique 
(Portugese East Africa) is large:y de- 
pendent on its agricultural pursuits. The 
year 1940 was decidedly unfavorable to 
the agriculturists and to those industries 
handling agriculiural products, because, 
primarily, of the loss of continental mar- 
kets and the continued low prices offered 
for colonial products, as well as of the 
poor yield of oilseeds. 

Shipping and foreign trade were ad- 
versely affected by the war in Europe. 
Except for the port of Beira, shipping 
showed decided declines. Imports and 
exports were less than in 1£39, but there 
were substantial gains in transit traffic 
and reexports. Trade with the United 
States registered considerable increases 
in imports and exports, and the number 
of American steamers calling at Colonial 
ports rose by 31 for the first 9 months 
of 1940 in comparison with the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. 

Other activities maintained a more or 
less satisfactory position during the year 
under review. Building trades were ac- 
tive through the impetus given by mu- 
nicipal and colonial government con- 
tracts, and, though curtailed on ac- 
count of decreasing revenues, the gov- 
ernment’s development program for rail- 
ways, roads, harbor services, and public 
buildings made good progress. Unem- 
ployment was negligible during the year. 

The colony’s financial position was 
sound, and its budget for 1941 provided 
for estimated revenue, with equivalent 
expenditures, less than that of 1939 by 
147,440,293 escudos ($5,307,850), the re- 
duction being explained by estimated de- 
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creased revenues. The exchange fund 
maintained a sizable favorable balance 
throughout 1940, and on the whole no 
great difficulty was experienced in Oob- 
taining foreign exchange for imports, 
whether considered as_ essential or 
luxuries. 

Taxes were not greatly increased, but 
owing to exchange conditions, increased 
freight and war-risk-insurance rates, 
and increased prices for imports, it is 
estimated that the cost of living in the 
colony increased in 1940 by at least 25 
percent. 

Although the Government Council in 
November 1939 approved as a whole the 
new customs tariff proposed for the Col- 
ony of Mozambique and transmitted its 
recommendations to the Lisbon commis- 
sion for approval, no action by the latter 
body has been reported. Inasmuch as 
entirely new conditions have arisen as a 
result of the war in Europe, it is not be- 
lieved likely that the new tariff will come 
into effect at any time in the near future. 


Netherlands 


Economic Conditions 


A Price Deputy with power for the 
complete control of prices in the Nether- 
lands was set up by a decree effective No- 
vember 11, 1940 (signed by four of the 
Ministries) . 


Exchange and Finance 


All res‘dents of the Netherlands were 
required, by a decree of the Undersecre- 
tary of the Department of Finance pub- 
lished in the Verordeningblad of March 
1, 1941, to declare with the Foreign Ex- 
change Institute within 14 days all for- 
eign values, not embodied in securities, 
belonging to them. The period for mak- 
ing such declarations was later extended 
to March 31. 

Article I defines “foreign values” as 
claims; credits, loans, and money sccuri- 
ties; money participations in partner- 
ships, companies, and institutions, incor- 
porated or nonincorporated, as well as in- 
vested silent capital; shares in undivided 
properties; other capital claims, except 
undue claims accruing from insurance 
contracts; claims to profit or other pay- 
ments of partnerships, companies, and 
institutions, incorporated or nonincorpo- 
rated; claims accruing from licenses, 
patents, cartel and pool payments, and 
similar payments: claims to annuities, 
pensions, and similar payments; claims to 
usufruct and similar claims to foreign 
values belonging to nonres:dents, except 
real estate; and claims to revenues or 
real estate. 

Article II stipulates the declaration of 
claims in foreign currency, belonging to 
residents, on local banks, bankers, and 
other similar institutions or persons who 
act as intermediaries in the execution of 
their profession or trade when investing 
money. 

In addition, banks, bankers, and other 
institutions and persons mentioned in 
the foregoing paragraph are obliged to 
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declare claims, credits, loans, and money 
securities, granted in their own names for 
the account of third persons (residents or 
nonresidents) to foreign debtors. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Passenger Fares and Freight 
Rates Increased.—The Netherlands Rail- 
ways have recently made considerable 
increases in their passenger fares and 
freight rates. Freight rates were in- 
creased on February-10. Parcel rates are 
up by 23 percent, and for consignments 
under 66 pounds even higher rates apply. 
The freight rate for full carloads has been 
increased by an average of 18 percent, 
and a carload minimum of 3 tons has 
been fixed. Passenger fares were in- 
creased on Marchi. The lowest increase 
was 16 percent and applies to week-end 
tickets, weekly seasons, monthly sectional 
seasons, and youth tickets. The fare for 
general season tickets has been increased 
by 18 percent. 


Netherlands 


Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco: Export Control Established.— 
Exportation of tobaccos from the islands 
of Java and Madura without a permit 
from the Director of Economic Affairs is 
prohibited, effective from May 1, 1941— 
under the provisions of a law dated 
April 22. 


Newfoundland 


Economic Conditions 


The construction of the United States 
Army and Navy bases on the island has 
given a special stimulus to trade in many 
lines. Implements and materials are 
being imported on a large scale, as are 
foodstuffs for the feeding of workmen in 
the camps and canteens. According to 
estimates, 4,000 Newfoundlanders are he- 
ing employed on the projects this spring, 
and the number will be greatly increased 
over the summer. 

The supply situation reflects the 
heavier goods turn-over as well as the 
scarcity of ocean tonnage. Certain 
hardware stocks have been depleted, and 
oils for paints have been scarce. There 
has been d:fficulty in obtaining cosmetics 
and silk stockings. An important devel- 
opment in April was the announcement 
that the United Kingdom would no longer 
undertake to supply the island’s require- 
ments of tea, inasmuch as these could 
be obtained from other sources, presum- 
ably Canada and the United States. 

Prices have risen recently for flour, 
sugar, molasses, cheese, feeds, coal, and 
lumber. 


FisH Stocks Low—SEAL CATCH SMALL 


In the fisheries, the island’s leading 
industry, the outlook remains favorable. 
Stocks of salt fish are low, and demand 
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has been stronger than expected from 
Spain, Portugal, Brazil, and the Carib- 
bean countries. Prices have risen 
sharply over pre-war standards, and are 
at present $6 to $7 per quintal (of 112 
pounds) to producers, compared with $3 
and $4 in 1939. Much higher prices for 
fishery salt form an offset to the higher 
returns to producers. In the “fresh 
frozen” division, Great Britain is the 
chief customer, and has continued to 
order from Newfoundland, though re- 
stricting its imports from other suppliers. 
No change in the cod-liver-oil situation 
has occurred. The market is exhausted 
until summer production is available. 

Returns from the annual hunt for 
seals are small this year because of un- 
favorable weather and ice conditions 
and the small number of men engaged. 
The catch is reported at 42,000 skins, as 
compared with 160,000 in 1940, 97,000 in 
1939, and 226,000 in 1938. 


NEWSPRINT INDUSTRY ACTIVE — IRON 
MINES CONTINUE ON HALF TIME 


The newsprint industry continues to 
work at capacity, and the new sulphite- 
pulp mill at Corner Brook is increasing 
its rate of production. The log cut is 
expected to be much heavier this year. 
A new labor agreement was reached in 
April, to apply to 1941-42 operations in 
the woods, and it is understood to call 
for a general wage rate of $3.20 (Ca- 
nadian) for a 10-hour day, compared 
with $2.75 in 1940-41, with no increase 
in the price of board, which will be $18 
per month. No employee will receive a 
monthly wage of less than $65 with 
board. A new feature introduced into 
this year’s agreement is a schedule of 
foods to be served in the camps. 

The Bell Island iron mines have been 
working half schedule because of the ac- 
cumulation of ore stocks which could not 
be moved through the winter. 

Reports are current of the prospective 
development of the chromite deposit dis- 
covered last summer near Port-au-Bay. 

Higher coal prices have given rise to an 
increased cutting of peat for the use of 
rural areas which are without local wood 
supplies. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


Stimulated buying in both the whole- 
sale and retail trades characterized gen- 
eral business conditions during April and 
resulted from the desire of merchants to 
purchase goods before prices advanced 
further and while stocks were still avail- 
able. 

A definite and widespread feeling ex- 
ists in trade circles that prices of oversea 
merchandise will continue the upward 
trend already noted and that serious dif- 
ficulties in obtaining shipping space for 
goods ordered from the United States 
may be experienced if the present emer- 
gency is accentuated. Both wholesalers 
and retailers are, therefore, exhibiting 
reluctance to sell stocks on hand and are 
actually doing nothing to stimulate sales. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


The few domestic industries continue 
active, but a restriction of output is re- 
corded, due to inability to obtain permits 
to import sufficient quantities of raw ma- 
terials. However, machinery for the new 
cement plant and generators for produc- 
tion of electricity, as well as mining ma- 
chinery and equipment to be used in im- 
proving domestic industrial and mineral 
output, arrived in Nicaragua during April 
and should be in operation soon. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trade of the country was 
somewhat lower in volume and in value 
than in March. A review of cargo ar- 
rivals at Corinto, the port through which 
the bulk of imports passes, shows that 
the import trade for the month declined 
approximately 35 percent in tonnage as 
compared with March trade. 

Machinery imports were heavier than 
usual by reason of the arrival of mining 
equipment and of machinery for the 
cement plant. Regular mining supplies, 
though substantial in volume, were 
smaller than in March. 

Imports of cotton goods and flour were 
materially higher in April than in the 
preceding month but did not approach in 
size the trade registered during the same 
month in 1940. Japanese cotton goods 
arrived in only slightly greater quantity 
during the month under review but were 
substantially higher than during the 
same month last year. 

General cargo showed little change. A 
drop was recorded during the month in 
imports of petroleum products, but this 
was because unusually large shipments 
had arrived in March. Delays in ship- 
ping, difficulties in obtaining import per- 
mits, and the fear of price advances are 
tending to have a restrictive effect on the 
normal volume of imports. As a result, 
stocks of hardware, textiles, and other 
imported items are being reduced faster 
than imported replacements are possible, 
and stimulated buying of existing sup- 
plies is accelerating the depletion. 

Export trade, on the other hand, 
showed no material change over that of 
March. Coffee shipments were some- 
what larger, but total coffee exports dur- 
ing the first 4 months of the year were 
36 percent below the comparable figure 
for 1940. 

Shipments of Nicaraguan products 
were accumulated for shipment to Japan 
on a Japanese steamer early in May, at 
which time relatively heavy orders of 
guayacan timber, cottonseed, and ginned 
cotton were taken aboard. Those prod- 
ucts were sold to Japan as part payment 
for Japanese merchandise sold to Nica- 
raguan importers on a compensation 
basis. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


There was little change during the 
month in the credit and collection situa- 
tion affecting foreign trade. Oversea 
shippers continued to deal with new 
clients on protected terms, and with old 
clients with a full regard to the difficult 
foreign-exchange situation. Local!y there 
is a renewed disposition on the part of 
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sellers to restrict credits, mainly to pre. 
serve their stocks from the buying of 
purchasers anxious to bolster inventories 
before supplies in the country are de. 
pleted or before further price advances 
take place. The result is that funds 
ordinarily used to meet credit obligations 
are now being used to purchase addi. 
tional stocks of merchandise—thereby 
making collections more difficult. 

General banking credits were being 
granted to agriculturists in normal quan. 
tities as crop loans became seasonally 
in demand, but under the new financia] 
and banking loans more caution is being 
exhibited in granting loans than was the 
case in past years. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


The coffee season of 1940-41 is coming 
to a close, the bulk of exportable coffee 
has been sold, and it now appears that 
the country will not be able to meet the 
full quota granted it in the United States 
market. The new coffee—judging from 
the condition of the trees and the flow- 
ering following the early rains—shows 
prospects of being a good one, though no 
reasonable estimate can be made at this 
early date. 

The plowing and planting season for 
food crops is advancing under favorable 
conditions, with early rains a helpful fac. 
tor. No estimates of crop areas devoted 
to the various crops are yet available, 

The cattle trade which was developing 
with Peru has been seasonally slow. 
Steps are being taken by various cattle 
men to improve their beef and dairy 
herds, and a shipment of 38 young, se- 
lected, registered Jersey, Holstein, and 
Brown Swiss cattle from the United 
States is en route to Nicaragua to be used 
for stock-improvement purposes. 

Interest has also been shown in the 
development of new agricultural prod- 
ucts, such as abaca, rubber, botanicals, 
vanilla, and other exportable commodi- 
ties, following the visits of American 
technicians who studied the possibilities 
of producing a diversity of export crops 
in the country. 


GOLD PRODUCTION 


Production of gold continued to ex- 
pand, and new ore-treatment units were 
being rapidly installed. The pay rolls of 
the mines were higher than in March. 
Gold production during April, on the 
basis of partial export totals, is estimated 
to have reached a value of about 
$600,000. This is much higher than the 
comparative figure of approximately 
$415,000 in April 1940 and exceeds by a 
substantial margin the $496,600 value of 
March production. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation in April._—The re- 
stricted availability of foreign exchange 
and the cautious policy of the Exchange 
Commission in granting import permits 
and exchange-purchase authorizations 
remained the outstanding feature of the 
financial situation. There was some eas- 
ing of the policy for short periods and 
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covering @ number of commodities re- 
arded as essential, but there was no gen- 
eral change in the restrictions applied. 
In fact, importers were again confronted 
with applications returned from the Com- 
mission, Which requested that the im- 
porters make every effort to reduce the 
amount of the applications to an absolute 
minimum. That practice, which was 
common in 1940, was apparently uni- 
yersal and applied to all types and classes 
ds. 

© Serchants continued to complain 
about their inability to replace stocks, 
and they point to the need for surplus 
stocks to meet emergencies which may 
easily develop during these days of inter- 
national uncertainty. They also cite pos- 
sible shortage of shipping facilities and 
rapidly advancing prices demanded for 
imported merchandise. They claim that 
they are not able to maintain their nor- 
mal rate of business on the amount of 
stocks they are permitted to purchase. 
No indication of the status of the total 
amount of foreign exchange available to 
the authorities has been made. 


Spain 


‘ Economic Conditions 


Business conditions were slightly better 
in April than in March 1941, partially 
because of a very small improvement in 
transportation, permitting an increase in 
arrivals of coal and a few other raw ma- 
terials. Most transactions continued to 
be effected on a cash basis—many of 
them through abnormal channels where 
payment was made in bills of large de- 
nominations. Money continued abun- 
dant, and opportunities for investment 
were few. This condition generally causes 
an increase in speculative investment as 
well as long-time investments, and the 
tendency of stock prices in Barcelona was 
upward. 

One example of the abundance of cash 
funds was the conversion by the “Cata- 
lufa Electric Power Co.” (Energia Eléc- 
trica de Catalufia, S. A.) of Barcelona of 
six groups of its 6-percent bonds into 
5-percent bonds (which was advertised 
in the important Barcelona newspapers 
during the last few days of April). 

Practically all large business firms have 
very small stocks of merchandise on 
hand and have large amounts of cash as 
a result of this condition. Business turn- 
over continued small. There was no sea- 
sonal demand for important bank credits. 
Collections continued prompt. 


Exchange and Finance 


Bond Issue Authorized for National In- 
stitute for Housing—The Spanish Na- 
tional Institute for Housing (Instituto 
Nacional de la Vivienda) was authotzed 
to issue long-term cextificates of indebt- 
edness, to be guaranteed by its assets 
and receipts, by a law of March 29, 1941, 
published in the Official Bulletin of the 
State dated April 9, 1941. 

The form and conditions of these cer- 
tificates of indebtedness must receive the 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


prior consent of the Council of Ministers. 
The National Institute for Housing 
was created by a law of April 19, 1939, 
for the purpose of promoting under 
State subsidy and control, the erection of 
dwellings for the lower classes as well 
as workshops and farm buildings for in- 
dividuals and “home” handicrafts, to- 
gether with schools and churches where 
groups of dwellings may be erected. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Inheritance Tazes Revised.—Spanish 
taxes and regulations on inheritances 
and transfers of estates were revised by 
a law of March 29, published in the Offi- 
cial Bulletin of the State April 21, 1941. 

[No translation in English of the law 
or regulations is available. One copy of 
the law in Spanish is available for loan 
to interested inquirers.] 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


Swedish foreign trade statistics reveal 
a further improvement during April, ex- 
ports increasing from 87,000,000 crowns 
in March to 112,000,000 crowns, and im- 
ports from 107,000,000 crowns to 177,000,- 
000 crowns. April exports totaled 104,- 
400,000 crowns in 1940 and 151,800,000 in 
1939, while imports during the same pe- 
riods amounted to 238,000,000 and 200,- 
800,000 crowns, respectively. 

Protested bills dropped, during the 
month, from 2,076 totaling 1,118,000 
crowns to 1,875 amounting to 997,000 
crowns. 

The production of margarine was sus- 
pended on May 12 until further notice 
because raw materials for margarine pro- 
duction are more easily stored during 
the summer season than butter, which is 
to be sold exclusively during hot weather. 

On April 1 the Swedish Government 
ordered copper consumption reduced to 
50 percent of 1939 quantities. 


Thailand 


Economic Conditions 
GENERAL ECONOMIC POSITION IN 1940 


The sustained demand for Thailand’s 
main export products, rice, tin, rubber, 
and teak, by countries which have re- 
placed Thailand’s European outlets, 
made 1940 an unusually profitable year, 
despite armed conflicts on its own bor- 
ders and in neighboring countries. Ef- 
forts of the Government to protect the 
country’s domestic economy from serious 
repercussions emanating from the Euro- 
pean conflict were reasonably successful. 
The war in China and the outbreak of 
hostilities between Thailand and French 
Indochina toward the close of the year 
appear to have had no serious effects on 
the country’s economic life. 

The industrial trend observed in 1939 
continued during 1940, as evidenced by 
the increased participation of the Gov- 
ernment in business. A semigovern- 
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mental shipping firm began operations in 
oversea trade with ships purchased in the 
United States. Several new Thailand 
trading companies were organized. The 
national road-building program ad- 
vanced satisfactorily. 

The Bangkok port-improvement proj- 
ect progressed with respect to the con- 
struction of the wharf, but little progress 
was made in the dredging operations to 
enable large vessels to enter the port of 
Bangkok. New air lines for passenger 
and mail service were put into operation, 
and the railway system was extended. 

Although details are lacking, Govern- 
ment revenues increased during 1940. 
Large gold holdings for currency backing 
were acquired, and sterling securities for 
the same purpose were increased through 
the sale of currency notes for sterling 
funds which were immediately carried 
into the currency reserve. Government 
cash reserves, however, were very low be- 
cause of large capital outlays for na- 
tional-defense purposes and public-works 
projects. 

The cooperative movement, with its 
more than 21,000 members at the end of 
1939, increased substantially during 1940 
and was an important factor in the im- 
provement of economic conditions among 
the farmers. At the close of 1940 more 
than 1,600 cooperative societies were in 
operation, of which more than 1,500 were 
credit societies. The remainder includ- 
ed: Land hire-purchase, cooperative set- 
tlement, rice marketing, land improve- 
ment, and cooperative store. 

The continued diversification of crops 
encouraged by the Government met with 
increased success. Virginia-type tobac- 
co, cotton, soybeans, sugarcane, and 
kapok were grown in greater quantities. 
Efforts to grow hemp and related fibers 
were made. 


RIcE PRODUCTION INCREASES 


The 1939-40 rice crop, marketed dur- 
ing 1940, exceeded the average of the 
previous 5 years and produced an equiv- 
alent of 3,420,347 metric tons of cleaned 
rice, compared with 3,392,747 in 1939. 
Exports totaled 1,656,300 metric tons, 
valued at 127,324,000 bahts, compared 
with 1,936,400 metric tons, valued at 
108,404,000 bahts, during 1939. (The 
baht, which is tied to the pound sterling 
at the rate of 11 bahts to the pound, 
averaged $0.3332 in U. S. currency during 
1940 and $0.4057 in 1939.) Normally, 
between 40 and 50 percent of the rice 
produced is exported; this accounts for 
approximately 60 percent of the annual 
export trade of the country. 

Japanese purchases of Thailand rice 
from December 1939 until the end of 
November 1940 were estimated to be 
more than 500,000 tons, compared with 
51,272 tons during the year ended No- 
vember 1939. It is reported in the trade 
that Japanese authorities had contracted 
with the Thailand Rice Co. for 600,000 
tons of rice during 1941. 


MountTING ACTIVITY IN TIN INDUSTRY 


Thailand’s 1940 tin-export quota, 
under the international tin-restriction 
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Exchange and Finance 


Soviet Union Budget for 1941. —The 
State budget of the U. S. S. R. includes 
revenues estimated at 216,191,000,009 
rubles—divided thus as to source: 


Revenues, Soviet Union Budget 


{In millions of rubles] 


Decreases in the chief import com- 
modities include: tertiles (mostly cotton 
goods); foodstuffs; petroleum products; 
metal manufactures; gunny bags; ma- 
chinery; electrical goods; cigarettes and 
tobacco; alcoholic beverages; motor 
cars; trucks and busses; and paper. The 
decline was caused by the interruption of 
the normal source of European supply. 
However, according to the United States 
trade returns, exports of American goods 
to Thailand during 1940 were valued at 


agreement, was fixed at 29,548.1 long tons 
of ore. The production, however, 
amounted to only 23,771.6 long tons, while 
24,080 tons were exported during the 
year, compared with 16,887 tons during 
1939. ‘This industry is controlled chiefly 
by British companies, and the bulk of 
the tin went to British Malaya for smelt- 
ing and reexport to the world’s markets. 


RUBBER EXPporRTs UP 
Exports of rubber during 1940 approxi- 
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GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATES IN TIMBER 
INDUSTRY 


Teak is to a large extent produced by 
foreign companies for export on a conces- 
sion basis. The Government, however, 
under the terms of the new leases that 
went into operation on January 1, 1940, 
secured One-half of the cutting area for 
exploitation. Prior to the leasing terms, 
companies had the right to exploit about 
95 percent of the area open for teak cut- 
ting. During the first 8 months of 1940 
the export of teak was valued at 9,544,160 
bahts. During 1939 exports were valued 
at 7,246,863. 

Exports of lumber, other than teak, 
during the first 8 months of 1940 were 
valued at 838,043 bahts, compared with 
7,325,000 during the preceding year. 

Exports of teak were made to the fol- 
lowing countries (in the order of their 
purchases): Union of South Africa, Mo- 
zambique, United Kingdom, Japan, and 
the United States. Large shipments were 
also made to Hong Kong, Singapore, and 
Ceylon, where transshipments are made. 


ToTAL FOREIGN TRADE LEsS 


Imports into Thailand during the first 
8 months of 1940 amounted to approxi- 
mately 100,560,741 bahts, compared with 
132,743,204 for the first 8 months of 1939. 

Exports during the first 8 months of 
1940 amounted to approximately 169,- 
672,451 bahts, compared with 132,225,425 
during the first 8 months of 1939. 

Total imports and exports for the years 
1938, 1939, and for the first 8 months of 
1940 are tabulated below for purposes of 
comparison: 
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ment, through its national economic in- 
dustrial program, to industrialize the 
country. The recent lack of private 
capital (due to the scarcity of Thailand’s 
private funds) and the unwillingness of 
foreign capital to risk investments be- 
cause of the uncertain outlook in the 
Far East, as well as the tendencies of the 
Government to restrict the activities of 
foreign enterprises, have contributed to 
accelerating the Government’s activities 
in its industrial program. 

A semigovernmental firm purchased 
vessels during 1940 to carry on oversea 
trade, and another semigovernmental 
aviation concern holds the monopoly of 
internal commercial flying in Thailand. 


Economic LEGISLATION ENACTED 


Economic measures enacted during 
1940 included an act providing the Gov- 
ernment with authority to ration fuel 
oils; the Bankruptcy Law, in revised 
form, to apply throughout the country 
instead of in Bangkok only; changes in 
the Thailand calendar and fiscal year to 
coincide with the Christian calendar; 
creation of a new Department of Public 
Welfare charged with organizing agri- 
cultural settlements; enactment of the 
Postal Check System Law to facilitate 
business in districts where banking fa- 
cilities are lacking; placing of gold ex- 
ports under Government control; and 
vesting all gold-mining rights in the 
Government. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1941 


Thailand was granted large territorial 
areas and obtained a number of other 


nomic structure during the current year. 

















As in previous years, the turn-over tay 
and deductions from industrial profits 
form the bulk of the revenues—72 per. 
cent. The gross output of industry js 
expected to rise in 1941 to 162,000,000 009 
rubles, and the turn-over in the retajj 
trade of the cooperative and State chain 


stores to 197,000,000,000 rubles. 


It is estimated that industry will, in 
1941, increase its own funds by 40.9 per- 
cent, to 44,800,000,000 rubles, and reduce 
costs by 3.7 percent, with a saving of 
7,300,000,000 rubles to add to its own 
funds, by cutting down losses from poor 
workmanship and waste of materials 
fuel, and electric power. 

The collection of personal taxes in 
1940 was short of the planned amount by 
2.8 percent, and in 1941 this shortage 
must be made up and an amount 319 
percent larger must be collected. Part 
of this increase will be obtained from 
larger income taxes to be laid on the col- 
lective farmers and individual peasants, 
in proportion to their growing incomes, 
except in the newly added districts in 
Western Ukraine, Western White Russia, 
Moldavia, and the former Baltic Re- 


publics. 


Revenues from State loans in 1940 were 
higher than expected by 343,000,000 
rubles, with more subscribers, 60,000,000 
in all—most of the increased sales being 
among the peasants—and the returns to 
subscribers increased proportionately, to 


900,000,000 rubles. 


The facilities for 


placing State loans are constantly ex- 
panding as the network of savings banks 
spreads; there are now 31,000 banks of 
this type, against 14,000 in 1938, and de- 
posits amount to a total of 7,000,000,000 
rubles, which is expected to grow in 1941 


returns include both compulsory and 
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yoluntary insurance, and represent only 
a small increase over those of 1940, when 
a total amount in premiums of 3,426,000,- 
000 rubles was collected. 

Total expenditures in the 1941 budget 
are estimated at 215,400,000,000 rubles, 
an increase of 24.3 percent over actual 
expenditures in 1940; the several items 
are listed in the table below: 


Expenditures, Soviet Union Budget 


{In millions of rubles} 














Or 
1940, 
Item actual 1941, | Increase, 
(prelimi- | proposed | percent 
| nary) 
ES Seeeaenen: Sareea ee, fonenanes wave 
Total expendi- | 
tures. - - | 173, 259 215, 373 24.3 
1. National economy 57, 110 72, 875 27.6 
‘Industry - - | 27,762 | 39, 181 41.1 
Agriculture --- | 12, 168 13, 455 10.6 
Transport and com- | 
munications 4, 664 6, 576 | 41.0 
9, Social-cultural meas- | | 
ures. - - | 41,713 47, 803 | 14.6 
Education 22,682 | 26,612 17.3 
Health protection 9,379 | 10,891 16,1 
Social insurance 3, 007 3, 469 15.4 
3. Commissariats for | 
Defense and Navy_| _ 5, 102 70, 865 | 26.3 
4, Judiciary and State | | 
Administration ____| 6, 752 | 7, 142 | 5.8 
Service on State | | 
TT iees.............| 3706 | 3,850 | 2.3 





It will be noted that 56 percent of the 
budget expenditures are for financing 
the national economy and for social-cul- 
tural measures, and almost one-third 
(32.9 percent) for financing defense. 
Also, while appropriations for industry 
are increased by 41.1 percent, those for 
transport and communications, equally 
important in the development of the na- 
tional economic plan for 1941, are also 
raised by 41 percent. 

Capital investments in the current 
year will call for a total of 60,000,000,000 
rubles, of which the State budget will 
provide 46,600,000,000, or 77.7 percent; 
22,900,000,000 will go to capital construc- 
tion in industry, and 4,800,000,000 rubles 
to construction in the fields of transport 
and communications. The balance will 
be previded by the economic agencies 
from their own funds set aside for amor- 
tization and profits, and from sales of 
surplus stocks of equipment and mate- 
rials. It is expected that more than 1,000 
new industrial enterprises can be brought 
into operation. 

At the end of 1940 the working capital 
of the economic agencies, including 
State, republican, and local, were sup- 
posed to have reached a total of 63,400,- 
000,000 rubles; actually they were 2,700,- 
000,000 rubles less. In 1941 these are 
scheduled to increase by 10,200,000,000 
rubles, of which the budget will contrib- 
ute 3,300,000,000. 

The plan for 1941 calls for the further 
development and strengthening of agri- 
culture, with increases in crops and 
livestock. Government aid will consist of 
credits of 1,700,000,000 rubles, and budget 
investments of 13,500,000,000 rubles, of 
which the financing of the machine- 
tractor stations will absorb 7,900,000,000 
rubles and the system of State farms 
2,500,000,000. 
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Budget appropriations in 1941 for so- 
cial-cultural measures are 14.6 percent 
larger than in 1940. 

Increases in funds spent on education 
will suffice to maintain 36,200,000 chil- 
dren in school, an increase of 3.4 percent 
over 1940, and 1,272,000 in kindergartens. 
Political education among adults will ab- 
sorb 227,000,000 rubles and adult study 
courses 217,000,000 rubles. The support 
of the new schools for training labor re- 
serves will cost 4,065,000,000 rubles; 887,- 
000 boys will be prepared for work in 
industry and transport. Colleges and 
universities will absorb 2,299,000,000 ru- 
bles and technical high schools 1,551,- 
000,000 rubles; it is expected that 657,000 
pupils will attend these institutions. Ap- 
propriations for scientific research insti- 
tutes are scheduled to increase by 
94,000,000 rubles over 1940, to 1,032,000,- 
000 rubles, to which will be added 
619,000,000 rubles contributed by the in- 
dustries concerned. 

Budget expenditures on health protec- 
tion and physical culture will be about 
1,500,000,000 rubles higher than in 1940 
and will suffice to add 27,000 beds in hos- 
pitals and 55,000 beds in day nurseries. 
Social-insurance expenditures include 
5,904,000,000 rubles for pensions, 664,- 
000,000 rubles for care of children, and 
1,022,000,000 rubles for rest homes and 
sanitariums. 

The Government administrative ma- 
chinery is expected to cost 2,000,000,000 
rubles less in 1941 than in 1940, but this 
can be accomplished (say Soviet com- 
mentators) only if all Government indus- 
trial agencies and other institutions 
reduce their excessive administrative 
staffs to a reasonable proportion and uti- 
lize their trained men in production in- 
stead of in the office. 

The above State budget was presented 
for adoption to the Supreme Council of 
the U. S. S. R. and was approved by de- 
cree of March 1, 1941. Certain minor 
changes brought the estimated revenues 
to a total of 216,840,224,000 rubles, and 
expenditures to 216,052,224,000 rubles, 
thus leaving a balance of revenues of 
788,000,000 rubles. In addition, the State 
had on January 1, 1941, a credit balance 
at the State Bank of 5,534,960,000 rubles. 
(From: Moscow Izvestia, February 26, 
March 4, 1941; official Soviet source.) 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Rate Territory Extended.— 
The standard U. S. S. R. railway rates 
were extended to the railways of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia as of March 
1, 1941, according to a resolution dated 
February 8, 1941. 

Postal and Railroad Convention with 
Hungary.—After considerable negotia- 
tion, conventions have been signed in 
Moscow between the U. S.S. R. and Hun- 
gary, providing for direct postal and 
telegraphic communication, and for di- 
rect railroad service, between the signa- 
tory countries. A provision for parcel- 
postal exchange is included in the postal 
convention. 
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United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Special Account Procedure Extended.— 
The British Treasury has announced that 
from May 19, 1941, the financing of trade 
between the sterling area and the follow- 
ing countries must be through special 
accounts: Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicara- 
gua, Panama (excluding Canal Zone), 
and Venezuela. Additions may be made 
to this list. The regulations provide that, 
with the consent of the authorities, ster- 
ling accounts designated as Central 
American accounts may be opened in 
British banks by any person, firm, or 
company resident in any of the above 
countries. 

This is a new departure, in that the 
accounts pertain to an entire area of 
countries and not to a single country. 
In general the same rules will apply. 
(See International Reference Service, 
Vol. I, No. 8, March 1941, “British Finan- 
cial Agreements with Foreign Coun- 
tries.”) Transfers from one account to 
another will be freely permitted. Apart 
from such transfers, credits to these ac- 
counts may be made only on specific per- 
mission by the authorities and will con- 
sist mainly of transfers from residents 
in the sterling area, transfers from exist- 
ing ordinary sterling accounts of resi- 
dents of the countries named above, and 
from proceeds of U. S. dollars sold to 
the British control authorities. The only 
permitted debits are transfers to another 
Central American account or to residents 
of the sterling area. Residents in the 
above countries will not be permitted to 
receive free sterling from any other 
country—thus the amount at their dis- 
posal will in due course become negligible. 

Issue of Investment-Trust Units Cur- 
tailed —The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced on May 13 that units and 
subunits issued by unit investment trusts 
should be brought within the definition 
of securities under regulation 6 of the 
Defense (Finance) Regulations. As a re- 
sult. the unit trusts will not be able, with- 
out ihe consent of the United Kingdom 
Treasury, to issue units or subunits in 
excess of the number existing on May 
12, 1941. 

Capital Issues in First Quarter—Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1941 the capital- 
issue market was more completely domi- 
nated by Government requirements than 
in previous quarters. Total issues, in- 
cluding issues by permission to deal, were 
£330,254,200 as compared with £376,833,- 
800 in the same quarter of last year, ac- 
cording to the London -Economist. of 
April 5, 1941. Of these totals, the Gov- 
ernment issues amounted to £327,344,300 
and £371,825,000, respectively. Aside 
from the Government issues, the only 
one of importance was an offer of 
£2,500,000 to shareholders of a mining 
company. Government borrowings in- 
cluded £139,000,000 of the second series 
of 2% percent National War Bonds, 
£77,400,000 of 3 percent Savings Bonds, 
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£51,000,000 of 3 percent Defense Bonds, 
and £44,600,000 of Savings Certificates. 

Foreign Exchange Granted War Work- 
ers—A notice of the Bank of England 
indicates that the British Treasury has 
acranged that persons normally resident 
in nonenemy countries outside the ster- 
ling area who go to the United Kingdom 
for war work may remit home in foreign 
exchange specified proportions of the 
proceeds of such war work. Married per- 
sons may remit up to 50 percent, and sin- 
gle persons up to 25 percent of their war 
pay. The funds of such persons held in 
the United Kingdom and not derived 
from war work will not be affected. 

Canadians, such Americans as mem- 
bers of the Eagle Squadron, etc., and 
volunteers from British and other com- 
munities in Latin America are among 
those to benefit. These arrangements 
automatically cover persons attached to 
any fighting, medical, or defense service, 
or any technicians or persons engaged in 
industry who are in the United Kingdom 
at the British Government’s request; 
other cases will be decided on their 
merits. 

Loan to Spain—The Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs announced in 
Parliament that an agreement was signed 
in Madrid on April 7 providing for an 
advance to Spain of £2,500,000, to be ex- 
pended in such manner as the two 
Governments may agree. This is a sup- 
plementary agreement to the Loan 
Agreement of March 18, 1940. The 
greater part of the loan is expected to be 
used for the purchase of foodstuffs and 
raw materials of which Spain is in urgent 
need. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gifts: Bona Fide Unsolicited Gift 
Packages Limited to 5 Pounds.—The 
British Ministry of Food on May 21 is- 
sued the following revised regulations 
governing the receipt of gift packages in 
the United Kingdom: 


Bona fide unsolicited gifts, whether they 
include rationed foods or not, may be re- 
ceived from abroad by Parcel Post addressed 
to individuals. No parcels may exceed 5 
pounds gross weight or contain more than 2 
pounds of any one foodstuff. The maximum 
of 5 pounds will also be applied by the 
Board of Trade in the case of nonfoodstuffs. 
No permit or license is required in such cases, 
and all parcels must be clearly marked as 
gifts. A gift cannot be regarded as “un- 
solicited” where it has been received as a re- 
sult of some prior communication sent by 
the recipient to the donor. Moreover, the 
receipt of gifts at frequent intervals cannot 
be permitted. 

Licenses which have been granted to im- 
porters to receive individual gifts in bulk 
for distribution through the Parcel Post on 
arrival in the United Kingdom will not be 
renewed or any. further licenses of this type 
approved. Existing licenses and those re- 
cently expired and under consideration for 
renewal will be held to cover consignments 
despatched from abroad by June 28. 

Where well-wishers abroad desire to send 
larger quantities of foodstuffs (which must 
not include rationed foods) they must first 
arrange for some responsible organization in 
this country formed for charitable or similar 
purposes to be the recipient of such gifts. 
Application for a license must ther be made 
to the Ministry of the organization which 
will be required to give an undertaking that 
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the goods will be consumed within that or- 
ganization. For example, if the recipient is 
a hospital the food would be supplied to 
patients or members of the staff. 

It is strictly forbidden to send money out 
of the United Kingdom either in respect of 
parcels addressed to individuals or in respect 
of larger consignments sent to organizations. 

All the foregoing regulations will be applied 
in respect of gifts despatched from abroad 
after June 28, 1941. 


Commercial Law Digests 


War-Damage Compensation and In- 
surance—A compulsory’ contributory 
compensation scheme for immovable 
property, a compulsory insurance scheme 
for movable business assets, and a volun- 
tary insurance scheme for private chat- 
tels are established by the War Damage 
Act of March 26, 1941. A detailed dis- 
cussion of these schemes while still in 
the “bill stage” appeared in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 8, 1941. 
The principal changes made before en- 
actment were the elimination of provi- 
sions establishing the area of compul- 
sory insurance for movable business 
assets and of the premium rates for both 
the movable-business-assets and private- 
chattels insurance schemes. The law 
provided that these matters should be de- 
termined by Board of Trade orders. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway-Owned Canal Charges 
Raised.—A 162, percent increase in 
charges levied by the railway-owned 
canals was sanctioned by the Ministry 
of Transport on March 25. The increase 
has the effect of raising canal charges 
by the same percentage as the general 
level of rates on the main-line railway 
companies since the beginning of the 
war. 

L.N.E. Railway War Effort.—Since the 
war began, the London & North Eastern 
Railway has run more than 12,000 spe- 
cial trains for the transport of “service 
men” and their equipment. During 1940 
alone, 211 trains were operated for 
evacuation of nearly 100,000 women and 
children. This additional traffic, to- 
gether with many other changes, such 
as the handling of freight normally car- 
ried by coastwise shipping, and the crea- 
tion,of new and altered traffic flows by 
the spreading of industry, has presented 
the railway with new problems. An ex- 
ample may be found in the fact that, on 
32 branch lines of the L. N. E. R., more 
than 500 freight trains are being run 
daily, compared with 180 in peacetime. 


Uruguay 
Exchange and Finance 


May Exchange Quotas for Imports 
from United States—The Bank of the 
Republic announced the following ex- 
change quotas for May for imports from 
the United States, at the respective per- 
centage of controlled and compensated 
exchange indicated for each item: 

Medical, chemical products and phar- 
maceutical specialties, $100,000 at 100; 
equipment and raw materials to combat 
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agricultural plagues $100,000, at 1099; 
X-ray and surgical equipment, $50,009 
at 100; vegetable seeds, $20,000 at 1099; 
galvanized steel wire and imitation 
$150,000 at 100; sodium sulphate, $10,009 
at 100; agricultural machinery and parts, 
tools and equipment, $300,000 at 80 ang 
20; nonprecious metals in ingots ang 
sheets, $100,000 at 80 and 20; electric 
equipment, except firtures, $20,000 at go 
and 20; building material, sanitary fit. 
tings, plain glass tiles, hardware ang 
plate glass, $150,000 at 80 and 20; raw 
materials of first category, $800,000 at 89 
and 20; roadbuilding and industrial ma. 
chinery, $100,000 at 65 and 35; parts for 
same, $100,000 at 65 and 35 and $50,009 
at 55 and 45; merchandise of first cate. 
gory, $150,000 at 45 and 55; raw materials 
of second category, $150,000 at 60 and 
40; building material, $100,000 at 50 ang 
50; lubricants, $200,000 at 50 and 50; 
lumber, $50,000 at 50 and 50; auto-truck 
and omnibus parts, $100,000 at 50 and 50: 
merchandise of second category, $320,000 
at 45 and 55; leaf tobacco, $20,000 at 45 
and 55; merchandise of third category, 
$240,0000 at 45 and 55; dressmakers’ sup- 
plies, $40,000 at 45 and 55; automobiles, 
$300,000 at 45 and 55; automobiles, extra 
quota, $75,000 at 45 and 55; truck chas- 
sis, $100,000 at 45 and 55; unworked iron 
in general, $1,075,000 at 80 and 20. 

Exchange Premiums to Exporters of 
Wool and Sheepskins to End June 30— 
The exchange premiums granted to ex- 
porters of wool, sheepskins, and cattle 
hides by the decree of June 21, 1940, and 
subsequent decrees, will end on June 30 
next, according to a decree dated April 
25 and published in the Diario Oficial of 
May 6, 1941. The preamble to the de- 
cree states that, since practically all the 
1940-41 clip has been sold, such aid is no 
longer required, nor, in view of present 
prospects, will it be needed for the next 
clip. 

Sales effected prior to June 30, but not 
shipped through lack of space, must be 
declared by the exporters to the Bank of 
the Republic, so that the Bank may 
grant the necessary extension of time. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat: Authorization for Duty-Free 
Importation of Quota of 2,000 Tons.— 
Importation into Uruguay of up to 2,000 
tons of wheat for food pastes, exempt 
from import duty and customs charges, 
has been authorized by a resolution of 
April 23, 1941. Entry of this wheat is 
contingent upon the importers agreeing 
to purchase all domestic wheat suitable 
for making pastes, at 7.50 pesos per 100 
kilograms, the minimum purchase price 
set for the 1940-41 wheat crop by 4 
decree of December 31, 1940. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
15, 1941, for an announcement of the estab- 
lishment of a minimum purchase price for 
the 1940-41 wheat crop.| 

Wine Alcohol: Sales Price Fized— 
The sales price of wine alcohol in Uru- 
guay has been fixed at 1.25 pesos per 
liter by the A. N. C. A. P., by a decree of 
April 2, 1941, published in the Diario 
Oficial, April 14, 1941, Montevideo. 
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Argentina.—The following trade-mark 
applications have been published in the 
Boletin Oficial of May 6, 1941, Buenos 
Aires. Opposition must be filed before 
June 9, 1941. 








Class number and commodity 


Trade-mark | 


3 | No. 15—Entire class. 
— '| No. 16—Footwear. 
Stv]-eer Do. 

Styl-eez. - + 

Physica Culture Do. 

Pg No. 25— Entire class. 


Jodosali-Fenol _ -_ | No. 2 Entire class. 
nil-Om.- - -.---] 0. ‘ 
a... Dies vend No. 1—Entire class. 








@ Brazil—The following trade-mark 
applications have been published in the 
Official Gazette, Rio de Janeiro, of April 
93, 1941. Opposition must be filed within 


60 days from date of publication. 





Trade-mark Class number and product 





Septicemine . - - | Class 3—Pharmaceutical preparation. 





Brazil—The following 
applications have been published in the 
Official Gazette, Rio de Janeiro, of April 
26, 1941. Opposition must be filed within 
60 days from date of publication. 


trade-mark 














Trade-mark Product 
a ——_|—_____—— 
I ivaomn | Pharmaceutical product. 
Brooklyn. -._- | Cigarettes, cigars, tobacco leaves, 
tobacco in rope. 
@ Brazil—The following trade-mark 


applications have been published in the 
Official Gazette, Rio de Janeiro, of April 
29,1941. Opposition must be filed within 
60 days from date of publication. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 








Acidofil.....__- No. 3—Pharmaceutical specialty. 
| Se | No. 8—Articles. 





§ Brazil—The following trade-mark ap- 
plications have been published in the 
Official Gazette, Rio de Janeiro, of April 
30,1941. Opposition must be filed within 
60 days from date of publication. 





Trade-mark Class number and product 











Record oe No. 8—Soldering and metal cutting ap- 
| paratus, monometers and vacuum- 
; meters. 

@ Japan—The following trade-mark 


applications have been published in the 
Trade Mark Journal, Tokyo, on April 10, 
1941. Opposition must be filed within 60 
days from date of publication. 








Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
ee 
PO es No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and ar- 
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Trade-Mark Applicati 
rade-WNlar pplications 
Trade-mark Class number and commodity Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
Meme... ....s..1 Me. 2—Dyes, pigments, mordants, and Dies 3s No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and arti- 
paints. cles accessory to medical treatment. 
Golden Bell___.| No. 39—All kinds of intoxicating bev- Mesunar._____- Do. 
erage, which do not belong to class Vegeline_____._ Do. 
38, and imitations thereof.  ., Se Do. 
Do. Allopon_______- Do. 
Do. , Sei Do. 
Do. Panberin._____ Do. 
fet Do. Wikianinc. No. 2—Dyes, pigments, mordants, and 
-| No. 44—Tea, coffee, cocoa, and cube paints. 
Sugar containing coffee, and imita- eG No. 3—Perfumes and toilet articles that 
tions thereof. do not belong to any other class. 
Te No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and ar- Ce: 8 No. 4—Soaps. 
ticles accessory to medical treatment. M. M, C....:. No. 6—Metals and half-worked metals, 
2... Do. which do not belong to any other 
i ee Do. class. 
Neotrio..._.__. Do. pa Se ERorers Do. 
Neopiranogin Do. WN Ss dee No. 9—Precious metals, their imita- 
Quickcyan_____ Do. tions, aluminum, gold, nickel, silver, 
Do. britania metal, and their manufaec- 
Sulfantimon. _- Do. . h tured goods not belonging to any 
i ee No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and ar- other class. 
ticles accessory to medical treatment. Mogens i No. 10—Precious stones, their imita- 
Cowosmin..... Do. tions, and manufactured goods 
Kanotanin.____ Do. thereof not belonging to any other 
Pinkiller ..____ Do. class. 
Lymphatol. -_- Do. Souvenir Spe- | No. 20—Carriages, wagons, ships, and 
Si aca Do. 1 cial. other transporting machines and 
Ramon_._____. No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and arti- tools and their parts. 
cles accessory to medical treatment. Hama Pioneer. Do. 
B—LY........ Do. Davison. -___._. Do. 
Metrpyrrol__.. Do. Eilgin.......... Do. 
Phostcal._._- Do. Golden Bell____| No. 26—Raw silk, silk thread. artificial 
Zenston._____ Do. silk, wild silk thread, tuss silk thread, 
Apokeel _ __.._. Do, gold thread, and silver thread. 
Orihime.- _____ Do. Silver Bell____- Do. 
. == Do. Golden Bell___.| No. 27—Cotton thread. 
Tohosanken. __ Do. Silver Bell_____ Do. 
Liverton._____ Do. Bright Bell. ___ Do. 
Takatase______ Do. Rio... _...- No. 31—Cotton cloth. 
Enoora.....__. _ Do. Bright Bell. __- Do. 
Lemotorine_...| No. 3—Perfumes and toilet articles Marca Espada.| No. 36—Clothing, handkerchiefs, orna- 
that do not belong to any other mental pins, etc. 
rede class. Marea Volea._. Do. 
LL} See Do. Keimay________ Do. 
Poca a No. 4—Soaps. Tresse Mohair Do. 
Nachi.......... No. 6—Metals and half-worked metals, Le Brun_..____ No. 40—Ice and refreshing beverage. 
which do not belong to any other Wistan....____ Do. 
‘ , class. Le Brun_______ No. 43—Confectionery and bread. 
Sankanium...... Do. | : < Le Brun_-____.. No. 44—Tea, coffee, cocoa, and cube 
, eae No. 9—Precious metals, their imita- sugar containing coffee, and imita- 
tions, aluminum, gold, nickel, silver, tions thereof. 
britania metal, and their manufac- Iceberg_.......| No. 45—Foodstuffs and condiments, 
tured goods not belonging to any which do not belong to any other 
other class. class. 
Harunah___.__- No. 15—Glass, and glassware and White Bar.___. Do. 
enamel goods not belonging to any sr... No. 46—Animal milks, dairy products 
Other class. , and manufactures thereof and imita- 
Sey.......... No. 17—Machinery and implements tions thereof. 
and parts thereof, which do not be- Film Gum__._- No. 47—Grains, vegetables, seeds, 
long to any other class, as well as fruits, flour of grains, starch, and 
; belts, hose. and packings. manufactures thereof. 
Senorita... ..... Do. Woden. ______- No. 51—Stationeries. 
a 7 eee Do. Safety Assur- | No. 54—Matches. 
 , Sea Do. ance matches. 
ae kK saat oe one a N tabs d articl d in ath 
ae a . ; Hearices 4° s and articles used in ath- 
Sanitas.....___ No. 18—Physical, chemical, medical, Olymple | joties dy pF odes 
measuring, photographic and educa- | 
tional instruments and tools, eye 
glasses and calculators, etc., and their 
parts. 
Eagle ______ = 
2 4 Ses 0. rug 
SS No. 23—Fire arms, projectiles, and ex- U uay.—The following applications 
ne “ate lea hme for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
one emp thread and any threac P > Pee 
| other than those coming under lished in the Diario Oficial from May 8 to 
| classes 26-28. 14, 1941, Montevideo. Opposition must 
> 
ts eee ae be filed with the Direction de la Propie- 
Liberty........ No. ee of intoricating hover. dad Industrial, Ministerio de Industrias 
e which do no ong to class 38, 
out taetetinen tamed y Trabajo, Montevideo, within 30 days of 
Colon.......... Do. the date of first publication. 
Gold wings. ._- Do. : 
ibe No. 40—Ice and refreshing beverage. 
River Stone_...| No. 43—Confectionery and bread. 
VEIOEncckens Do. Trade mark Product 
Vigrous..______ Do. 
Wilka.___.....| No. 44—Tea, coffee, and cube sugar con- 
taining coffee, and imitations thereof. Dinamil_.__...| Drugstore and chemical products. 
Wilka.........| No.47—Grains, vegetables, seeds, fruits, Biosanis_______ Do. 
flour of grains, starch, and manu- es Do. 
factures thereof. Merrivoile_____ Textiles, dry goods, etc. 
Nusoy....._...| Drugstore and chemical products. 
Frigoflor.__.__- Do. 
@ Japan—The following trade-mark Gobecia........ - a EERE neh 
_ ere > yy , ete. 
applications were published in the —— Vi-Syneral wees Drugstore and chemical products. 
Mark Journal, Tokyo, on April 17, 1941. Camay._......| Hardware and bazaar. 
Parker House_.| Beverages, alcoholic and soft. 
Opposition must be filed within 60 days | hmeaeaa Ferlenes ond Gains 
from date of publication. 


ticles accessory to medical treatment. 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


@ Brazil.—Expansion of commercial avi- 
ation in Brazil in the past 10 years is 
strikingly revealed in official Brazilian 
statistics. The number of landing fields 
in the Republic increased from 31 in 1930 
to 512 in 1940, flights of commercial 
planes from 1,767 to 7,900, passengers car- 
ried from 4,567 to 70,734, and mileage 
flown from 673,735 to 4,337,300. In 1940 
Brazil had 160 licensed commercial pilots, 
compared with 27 in 1930, and 114 radio 
operators compared with a negligible 
number in the earlier period. 

@ China.—Two airplane assembly plants 
in Yunnan Province are said to have a 
combined monthly capacity of 45 planes. 
@ Paraguay.—Owing to a shortage of 
equipment brought about by war condi- 
tions, it is reported that the concession 
to supplement the air service offered by 
the Viacao Aerea Sao Paulo, commonly 
known as the VASP, is not being pushed 
at present. The project was to run west 
and south from Sao Paulo, touching 
Marilia, Assis, Londrina, and Guayra, 
thence to Iguassu and Asuncion. This 
line uses Condor planes in its Brazilian 
services. 

A concession was sought by the Com- 
pania Argentina de Transportes Aereos to 
supplement its present service between 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo with daily 
runs between Buenos Aires and Asuncion. 
It is proposed to equip the line with 
hydroplanes which would use the sea- 
plane base just outside of Asuncion and 
make stops in Argentina at Rosario, Bar- 
ranqueras, and Formosa. It is reported 
that the plan calls for the use of Caproni 
amphibians capable of carrying 20 pas- 
sengers. 


AIRCRAFT U.S. Exports 
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Automotive Products 


@ Argentina—It has been announced 
that the Transport Corporation of the 
City of Buenos Aires has purchased 54 
busses from the United States, each with 
a capacity for 16 passengers. This com- 
pany has also approved orders for 200 
large busses of American make, pending 
the successful trial of 5 of this type now 
being tested. 

@ Canada—tIn 1940, $250,000 was spent 
in improving the Winnipeg transporta- 
tion service, including the purchase of 15 
gasoline busses and one trolley coach. 
Service was extended to nearby camps. 


@ China—Manufacture of replacement 
parts for motor vehicles has grown rap- 
idly at Shanghai, where, with the excep- 
tion of the most intricate parts, all items 
made from case steel, iron, brass, and 
aluminum are being produced. Notice- 
able advances have been made in the 
output of pistons, piston rings, valves, 
indicators, distributor caps, ignition coils, 
bakelite products, and transformers. 

A plant near Kweilin, in Kwangsi Prov- 

ince, is producing automotive parts in 
sizable quantities for the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. 
KE Manchuria.—By the end of 1941, it is 
planned to have 20 percent of all busses 
and trucks in Manchuria running on 
substitute fuels consisting of coke, char- 
coal, firewood, or coal. It is hoped to 
have all busses and trucks operated with 
such fuels within the next few years, it 
is stated. 

Vehicles other than those privately 
owned will receive a subsidy amounting 
to not more than half the cost of equip- 
ment necessary for using substitute 
fuels. 

The Harbin Traffic Co. recently pur- 
chased 40 firewood gas generators from 
Japan for use in city busses and will 
shortly import 40 “coalite” burners from 
Japan for the same purpose. 

Manchuria.—During February, a test 
run was made of 7 American Diesel 
trucks of 6 different makes, all of which 
proved satisfactory, according to reports. 
Officials of the Manchuria Automobile 
Co. stated, according to the press, that 
they intend to make a further study of 
the comparative merits of each type used 
in the test run and to incorporate the 
best points of each in a Diesel truck for 
use in Manchuria, which the company 
intends to manufacture locally. 


@ Paraguay.—Bus transportation and 
the hauling of freight by truck may be 
expected to increase considerably as sec- 
tions of the Mariscal Estigarribia Route 
(a etretch of road now under construc- 
tion) are completed and opened to the 
public. The section now under construc- 
tion reaches from Asuncion to Coronel 
and is approximately 130 kilometers in 
length. It is planned to continue this 
route ultimately to Hernandarias. The 
road will serve an area of some 3,500 
square miles, reputed to be the richest 
region in Paraguay. 

@ Philippine Islands—The market for 
automotive replacement parts was ac- 
tive during February. Owing to the 
shortage of supply, a fairly substantial 
business has been developed in second- 
hand parts. Prices moved _ sharply 
higher. Sales of automotive accessories 
were also active, with stocks generally 
below normal. 

@ Spain.—A large increase in the use of 
gasogene equipment on motor vehicles 


has been noted in the Barcelona distri, 
during the past 6 months. According to 
reports, more than 20 firms are now 
manufacturing gasogene equipment jp 
that district; many, however, are sma} 
During the latter part of 1940, when 
necessity for this type of equipment firs; 
arose, more than 500 units were many. 
factured and the rate of production has 
not diminished during the current year 
Approximately 60 percent of the units 
have been installed on trucks, 20 percent 
on busses, 15 percent on tractors, ang 5 
percent on private passenger cars 
These units are reported to be manufae. 
tured entirely of domestic materials, 

At present, a few trucks and busses 

have dual installations so that by an ad. 
justment in the carbureter, either gaso. 
line or charcoal can be used. 
@ Switzerland—The Federal Depart- 
ment of Economy granted a credit of 
8,000,000 francs in October 1940 to 
finance the conversion of 1,000 heavy 
trucks to the use of wood gas. Only half 
of the credit was used for this purpose, 
and now the remaining 4,000,000 francs 
are to be used in converting taxicabs and 
tractors. These funds are being distrib- 
uted in the form of 3-year loans. 

Switzerland.—The use of motor ye- 
hicles has been further restricted by a 
recent decree; gasoline cars are now being 
licensed only for emergency and neces- 
sary purposes. Permits will be issued to 
approximately 10,000 passenger cars and 
5,000 trucks and motorcycles. 

For vehicles propelled by substitute 
fuel generators, permits will be issued 
only if the owner’s application for a per- 
mit to rebuild the vehicle for this purpose 
has been approved. 


Chemicals 


Agricultural Chemicals 


H Canada.—More litharge was used in 
the manufacture of insecticides and sim- 
ilar products in Canada in 1939 than in 
the manufacture of paints, according to 
statistics recently released by the Cana- 
dian Department of Trade and Com- 
merce. 

Use of litharge by the paint and var- 
nish industry has declined from 979,300 
pounds, value at works $65,700, in 1938 
to 821,900 pounds, valued at $53,100 in 
1939, while the amounts used by the in- 
secticide industry increased from 1,375, 
400 pounds ($74.100) in 1938 to 2,467,400 
pounds ($120,400) in 1939. 

The United Kingdom and the United 
States are the leading foreign suppliers 
of this product. Exports of litharge from 
the United States to Canada declined 
from 1,300,000 pounds in 1939 to 1,000,000 
pounds last year. 

@ China.—Imports of fertilizers into 
China were greatly curtailed in 1940, 
owing to the European war, which cut off 
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ysual sources of supply, and the banning 
of phosphate shipments from Japan. 
Japanese firms in Tientsin procured sup- 
ies of ammonium sulfate from a Cen- 
tral China plant operating under mili- 
tary supervision. Up until August 1940, 
german firms were able to supply the 
ghantung market from stocks on hand. 
Imports of ammonium sulfate 
amounted to only 26,400 metric tons, 
galued at 2,997,000 gold units (the gold 
ynit approximated US$0.677 at Shanghai 
and Central and South China ports) in 
1940 compared with 122,200 tons in 1939 
and 120,000 in 1936. In 1936 and 1939, 
Germany was the source for around 50 
percent of the total, but in 1940 fur- 
nished only 5,300 tons. Belgium was the 
largest supplier in 1940, with 10,900 tons, 
compared with 13,000 in 1939 and none 
in 1936. Imports from Great Britain 
amounting to 6,600 tons in 1940, were 
considerably under the 1939 figure of 
31,200 tons and the 19,700 tons in 1936. 
Imports from Japan decl:ned to 400 tons 
in 1940, from 4,100 in 1939 and 13,000 in 
36. 
Sheets from the United States during 
the 3 years were 500 tons in 1940; 400 in 
1939; and 1,300 in 1936. The United 
States is being looked to as the source of 
fertilizer supply for the 1941 season. 
§ Jamaica.—Considerable quantities of 
insecticides and fungicides were im- 
ported into Jamaica from the United 
Kingdom and the United States during 
the years 1937-40, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 





Country oforigin| 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 
EG Ee BS EA Seeeer Sees 
United Kingdom. | £3,251 | £6,870 | £43, 460 | £87, 576 
0 | 175 48 51 1, 109 
United States....| 7,529 | 12,229 23, 561 7, 729 

Germany ....--.- | 5,642 | 6,848 | 


5, 625 


25, 206 | 74,453 | 96, 561 





Total......| 16, 707 
| 





Note.—The average value of the pound sterling was 
$4.94 in 1937, $4.84 in 1938, $4.34 in 1939, and $4.04 in 1940. 


Industrial Chemicals 


H Imports of sodium silicofluoride into 
the United States reached a new low fig- 
ure of 1,800,000 pounds in 1940, which 
compared with 2,800,000 pounds in 1932, 
during which the previous recent low was 
reached. The highest figure was reached 
in 1939 when 6,700,000 pounds were im- 
ported. In the past 10 years, Denmark 
has furnished between one-half and two- 
thirds of the total imports. Other Euro- 
pean countries have shipped compara- 
lively small amounts end Japan was the 
source of 600,000 and 500,000 pounds in 
1936 and 1937, respectively. Italy was 
the largest supplier in 1940 (500,000 
pounds), followed by Greece (400.000), 
Portugal (300,000), Denmark (140,000), 
and Switzerland (100,000) as leading 
sources. 

The United States has become a large 
producer of this commodity, the chief 
uses of which are in acid rinses in laun- 
dries and in the manufacture of ce- 
tamics. Production, which amounted to 
13,000,000 pounds in 1939, expanded in 
1940, with greater recovery as a byprod- 
uct of superphosphate plants, 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


@ Canada.—Factory production of boiler 
compounds in Canada was valued at 
$446,500 in 1939, compared with $414,- 
700 in 1938, according to the Department 
of Trade and Commerce. Other prod- 
ucts made in this industry were valued 
at $31,000 in 1939, compared with $31,700 
in 1938. 

Included among the materials used by 
this industry in 1939 were soda ash, 
2,486,700 pounds; caustic soda, 222,200 
pounds; sodium silicate, 477,000 pounds; 
and trisodium phosphate, 388,400 pounds. 
@ Guatemala.—The projected establish- 
ment of a factory to manufacture rubber 
articles and canvas rubber-soled shoes 
in Guatemala should, if the project is 
completed, result in an increased demand 
for sulfur. Sulfur production in Guate- 
mala fell slightly in 1940 but did not 
vary greatly from the annual figures of 
the last 2 years of 12 metric tons—a very 
small amount. 

Imports of all types of sulfur increased 
to 125 metric tons in 1940 from 101 tons 
in 1939. 

@ Japan.—Exports of sodium thiosulfate 
from Japan increased sharply during the 
first 9 months of 1940 to a total of 
2,832,100 kin (3,775,000 pounds) valued at 
510,800 yen (the yen approximated $0.23) 
from 1,190,700 kin (1,587,600 pounds) 
valued at 162,800 yen during the first 9 
months of 1939. Further details of the 
trade are not available. 

@ Netherlands Indies—Crude sodium 
borate is not recovered in commercial 
quantities in the Netherlands Indies; 
local sales, mainly as an insecticide, are 
limited to a few hundred kilograms an- 
nually. Refined sddium borate, or borax, 
and boric acid are imported into the 
Netherlands Indies chiefly from the 
United States and Japan. The principal 
consumers of the refined borax are tan- 
ners. United States exports of borax to 
the Netherlands Indies amounted to 
147,600 pounds, valued at $3,600, and of 
boric acid to 48,000 pounds, valued at 
$2,700 in 1940. 

@ Peru.—Imports of sulfuric acid 66° Be 
amounted to 1,225 metric tons valued at 
189,343 sols during 1939. Of this total, 
the United States supplied 557 metric 
tons, Germany 349, and the Netherlands 
310. Imports during the first 10 months 
of 1940 amountd to only 251 tons; the 
decline can be attributed to local produc- 
tion of this acid. (The sol is now valued 
at 6.17 to one U. S. dollar.) 


U. S. EXPORTS 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
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Organic Chemicals 


@ Canada.—Among recent developments 
reported was the opening of a plant to 
produce toluol, xylene, and other refined 
light oils in Nova Scotia. 

The United States shipped to Canada 
toluol to the extent of 13,908,000 pounds, 
at a value of $571,300, and xylol to the 
amount of 139,700 pounds, $6,400 in 1940, 
the first year for which these particular 
data are available. 

@ Ceylon.—The State Council of Ceylon 
recently approved the expenditure of a 
sum not exceeding 225,000 rupees 
($67,000) for the erection and equipment 
of a “pilot” plant capable of manfactur- 
ing up to 100 tons annually of acetic 
acid and other byproducts. Acetic acid 
is used in Ceylon for coagulating rubber. 

Normally Ceylon imports acetic acid 
from continental Europe but recently has 
had to look to the United States for its 
requirements. 

United States exports of acetic acid to 

Ceylon in 1940 amounted to 178,000 
pounds, valued at $18,700. 
@ China—Imports of coal-tar dyes into 
China were valued at 5,925,500 gold units 
(one gold unit approximated US$0.677 at 
Shanghai and Central and South China 
ports) in 1940, 6 percent below the corre- 
sponding figure for the year 1939. Ger- 
many continued the leading supplier 
with 56 percent of the trade, a decline 
of 11 percent from 1939; Japan, ranking 
second, dropped from 21 to 15 percent; 
and the share of the United States rose 
from 6 to 15 percent. Receipts from 
Switzerland and Italy also recorded 
increases. 

Plastics from carbolic acid and from 

cellulose are now being produced in 
Shanghai by the Sheng Te Weaving 
Factory. Molding powder is manufac- 
tured from imported phenol, formalde- 
hyde, hexamine, and casein. Small 
quantities of casein are made from soy- 
bean curd at both Shanghai and 
Tientsin. 
@ Guatemala—Demand for household 
dyes in Guatemala is small. Germany, 
formerly the largest supplier, is now out 
of the market; supplies are now coming 
from the United States. None are manu- 
factured locally. 

Imports of household dyes amounted 
to 370 kilograms valued at $521 in 1940, 
compared with 619 kilograms, valued at 
$1,023 in 1939. The United States fur- 
nished 289 kilograms ($355) in 1940, 
compared with only 18 kilograms ($19) 
in 1939; Germany supplied 74 kilograms 
($194) in 1940, compared with 601 kilo- 
grams ($1,004) in 1939. 


Chemical Specialties 


@ Costa Rica—Metal polishes, window 
glass cleaning liquids, furniture polish, 
and automobile polishes are in small de- 
mand in Costa Rica. None of these prod- 
ucts are manufactured locally. Of these 
specialty compounds, furniture and auto- 
mobile polishes have the largest sales. 

The United States exported $4,500 
worth of these commodities to Costa 
Rica in 1940. 
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Coal 


@ Brazil—cCoal production during 1940 
reached a new high, amounting to 
1,336,301 metric tons, valued at 72,473 
contos, compared with 1,046,975 tons, 
valued at 54,288 contos, in 1939, accord- 
ing to the Brazilian press. 

The 1940 production was divided by 
States as follows: 





States Metric tons Contos 
Rio Grande do Sul_-_--- 1, 065, 488 61, 303 
Santa Catharina... 265, 639 10, 800 
Bedtetimepaptiinnerantnines 2, 773 250 
I i tccieiene 2, 401 120 
china hintsesipetveons 1, 336, 301 72,473 


The Federal Government, because of 

its interest in establishing a steel mill 
at Volta Redonda, is giving special at- 
tention to the production of coal in Santa 
Catharina; it being suited for the manu- 
facture of coke. 
@ U.S. S. R—Progress of development 
work in the Soviet coal industry was 
slow and unsatisfactory during 1940, 
according to the trade press of that 
country; development work was neg- 
lected to such a point that its volume 
declined in the latter part of the year. 
This condition constitutes a _ serious 
menace to further progress in the 1941 
coal production, it is stated. 

The annual plan of the coal industry 
was attained by the mines of the Kuz- 
netsk basin, Karaganda, Central Asia, 
Sakhalin, and the Caucasus. However, 
mines of the Don basin and of the Ural 
districts did not succeed in fulfilling 
their annual production programs. The 
plan of the final quarter was accom- 
plished by the industry as a whole. 

A rough estimate of the actual coal 
output in the U. S. S. R. during 1940. 
made possible by information from offi- 
cial sources, places it at approximately 
146,800,000 metric tons, compared with 
134,518,000 tons in 1939. Plans called 
for 155,600,000 tons in 1940. 


Construction, Including High- 
[ways and Shipbuilding 


@ Australia—It is understood that 
members of the Commonwealth Ship- 
building Commission are now inspecting 
existing dockyards as part of the general 
survey of the ability of the Common- 
wealth to build ships. It is reported that 
the Commission plans to submit definite 
proposals at an early date for building 
ships in Australia. 
@ Brazil—A call for bids for the con- 
struction of a bridge to connect the 
island of Governador, in the bay of Rio 
de Janeiro, with the mainland at Ponte 
das Barcas in the Federal District, has 
been issued by the National Department 
of Ports and Navigation, and announced 
in the Diario Oficial of May 7, 1941. Bids 
are to be presented by July 7. 

The bridge is to be 500 meters long 
and 11 meters wide. 
@ Panama.—A bid for dry excavation 
work on the Third Locks project, at a 
cost of $22,436,086, has been accepted 
in favor of Panama Constructors, Inc. 
It is understood that the work, which is 
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scheduled to begin within 30 days, will 
necéssitate large-scale employment of 
labor. The contracting company owns 
considerable heavy equipment for use on 
the job, but will purchase a large amount 
of additional machinery. Terms of the 
contract provide that all work must be 
completed within 1,200 days. 

@ Philippine Islands—Government 
building continued active in the last 
quarter of 1940. Three large Govern- 
ment buildings in Manila were nearing 
completion at the end of the year, and 
plans were approved for the erection of 
another at the new capital to be located 
at Quezon City, about 4 miles from the 
center of Manila. 

Three new buildings for the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines were completed, 
and approval given for the erection of 
15 additional buildings in Quezon City to 
complete the transfer of the University 
to that place. 

The Government’s plan to build pro- 
vincial hospitals was approved and 
construction started on three such hospi- 
tals. Continued activity by the Govern- 
ment in its hospital building plan, as 
well as the plan to erect Government 
offices and a new capital building in 
Quezon City, is anticipated. There was 
little industrial construction during the 
quarter, but private building continued 
active. 

Government construction of roads and 
bridges throughout the province con- 
tinued during the quarter. 

With the popularity of new and mod- 

ern large apartment buildings in Manila, 
continued interest may be expected in 
this field, and older hoyses doubtless will 
have to be renovated. Apartment houses 
are conveniently located, have modern 
equipment and ventilation, and offer 
hotel service to their occupants. 
@ Spain—A new type of highway bridge 
has been constructed over the Ebro 
River in Spain. This new bridge con- 
stitutes one of the most important pub- 
lic works recently finished in Spain, and 
is the first large bridge constructed by 
the electric welding process. It has 
three spans supported by box girders 
and arched superstructures with a total 
length of 543 feet. 

The two midstream foundations pil- 
lars, as well as the shore foundations, 
are of reinforced concrete covered with 
artificial stone. The use of the electri- 
cal welding process in the construction 
of this bridge is believed to have effected 
a saving in the final cost of about 20 
percent. 

@ Spain.—Call for bids for the construc- 
tion of 406 dwellings was recently an- 
nounced in the Official Bulletin of the 
Province of Barcelona. The cost of the 
construction is reported to be 8,098,597 
pesetas (approximately US$739,600). 
Only Spanish firms can present bids and 
in all probability only materials of Span- 
ish origin will be used. 

@ Sweden.—Kockums Mekaniska Verk- 
stads Aktiebolag, second largest ship- 
builder in Sweden, reports a satisfactory 
volume of orders during 1940 with pro- 
duction valued at 38,350,000 crowns. 
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A dividend of 10 percent will be paig to 
the shareholders the same as in 1949, 


Electrical Machinery and 


Equipment 


@ Brazil_—The market for powered meat 
cutters in Brazil is expanding. 

most local butchers continue to perform 
cutting by hand, there is a gro 
tendency to use machinery for the 
purpose. 

@ British Honduras.—Four different 
makes of American electric plants are 
represented in the market. The mog 
popular sizes of self-contained lighting 
plants being sold are those of 6-volt 199. 
watt and 12-volt 300-watt sizes, retaj). 
ing at $40 and $60, respectively. De. 
mand is relatively small. 

@ British Malaya.—Small electric mo. 
tors and fans may not be imported into 
Malaya from  nonsterling countries, 
Grinders and larger motors may be im- 


ported from other countries if necessity 


can be proven. 


Electric motor regulations applicable | 


in nearly all parts of Malaya specify that 
motors up to and including 1 horse. 
power must be wound for 230 volts D, ¢, 
or single phase A. C. Above 1 horse. 
power, motors must be wound for 469 
volts D. C. or 400 volts, 3-phase, A, ¢. 


All motors must be impregnated for | 


operation under tropical conditions, 
@ Jndia.—Fourteen research 


tent of 52,000 rupees ($15,600) have been 
recommended for adoption by the Board 


of Scientific and Industrial Research to | 
Researches | 


the Government of India. 
will be devoted to the manufacture of 
electro-acoustical and high-frequency 


apparatus, X-ray transformers, refrig- | 
erating machinery, photographic plates, | 


photo-sensitizing dyestuffs and Ultra- 
senics. 

Planning of radio sets and volume con- 
trols form another scheme of research, 


For the manufacture of radio sets, the | 
Board has so far recommended schemes | 


for the design of various parts. 

@ Switzerland.—Swiss householders are 
turning to the use of electrical heating 
and cooking devices in increasing num- 
bers. During 1940 sales of electrical 
heating and cooking devices increased 
50 percent over the previous year toa 
total of 210,000 units. Sales were di- 
vided as follows: Cooking ranges, 15,300; 
food-warmers, 6,000;  coffee-makers, 
19,000; hot-water boilers, 11,700; space 
heaters, 62,000; and miscellaneous other 
equipment, 96,000 units. 


Essential Oils 


@ Chile —Production of essential oils in 
Chile is a new industry. Although an 
immediate expansion is expected, pres- 
ent production is limited. The following 
oils are now being produced, and small 
quantities of some are available for 
export: 

Eucalyptus —An incalculable number 
of eucalyptus trees grow in Chile, and 
eventual production possibilities of euca- 
lyptus oi] are virtually unlimited. Pres- 


schemes | 
involving financial assistance to the ex. | 
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ent annual production, however, is only 
3000 liters; the exportable surplus is 
9.000 liters, practically all of which has 
peen contracted for in the Argentine 
market. With a foreign market for the 
product, the exportable surplus could be 
increased to 10,000 liters in 2 years. 
Peppermint.—Original plants were im- 
into Chile from Mitcham County, 
England, and have become well accli- 
mated. Present annual production of 
only 500 liters supplements the annual 
imports of 3,000 to 4,000 liters. The 
present plan is to supply the local market 
py domestic production within 2 years; 
and it is hoped to have an exportable 
surplus of 2,000 to 3,000 liters within 4 


Pine-—Present annual production is 
only 200 liters, with an exportable sur- 
plus of 100 liters. The plan now is to 
increase production to provide an ex- 
portable surplus of 1,000 liters within 2 
years. 

Lavender.—Cultivation of lavender is 
being developed. Present annual pro- 
duction is insignificant, but it is hoped 
to have an exportable surplus of 1,000 
liters within 2 years. 

Fennel and boldo.—These oils are not 
being produced at present, owing to lack 
of demand. Fennel can be produced in 
fair volume and boldo in large volume, 
if markets can be found. 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 
Coffee 


§ Brazil—Coffee exports from Brazil 
during March 1941 totaled 1,588,928 
bags of 60 kilograms each. Destinations 
of these exports are shown in the fol- 
lowing figures of the Departmento Na- 
cional do Cafe. 


Bags 

Memmbiaque ...-....--..---.-.-- 335 
Union of South Africa__..------- 2, 400 
Spanish Morocco----- ee ee 3, 333 
CD, dived ame wwe coo wncaseneens 14, 850 
ES eens 
SD, swe ween nes sae 40, 927 
) sient eeieiaiuts 14, 988 
Paraguay - --- a ee 150 
Uruguay -- ine . 7, 777 
Japan ..-- ‘ . 2, 563 
Philippines : - . 250 
a és cee 12, 599 
Finland -- a ie : 15, 000 
| beneetieere 10 
ee 164 
Fe ore wv nce oe mnie inmnnare _ 1, 588, 928 


@ Colombia.—Colombian coffee exports 
in April amounted to 432,132 60-kilogram 
sacks, of which 340,244 sacks were con- 
signed to the United States and 91,888 
sacks to other countries. Exports during 
the 1940-41 season through April were 
3,687,067 sacks, as compared with 
3,052,015 sacks during the corresponding 
period in the previous year; while exports 
from October 1, 1940, through April 30, 
1941, amounted to 2,661,346 sacks, as 
compared to 2,327,528 sacks during the 
corresponding months of 1939 and 1940. 

The 1940-41 crop is normal, and pres- 
ent indications point to a good crop in 
1941-42. Assuming that the exportable 
crop (including pasillas and consumos) 
produced between October 1940 and Sep- 
tember 1941 amounts to at least 4,100,000 
bags, the carry-over on October 1 may 
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be roughly calculated at some 700,000 
bags. 

Colombian exports by countries for the 
month of March, with comparative data 
for the previous year, were as follows, 
according to the Federacion Nacional de 
Cafeteros: 


Colombian Coffee Exports 


{In sacks of 60 kilograms each] 

















1939-40 1940-41 
Country March crop | March} crop 
year ! year ! 
| 

United States.....| 248, 824|2, 467, 395) 280, 915/3, 022, 686 
England ae 0 apie 295 
Spain 100 378 381 
Finland | = , ae 24, 922 

Other Europe. iS’ ee XR Serta 
Canada, direct 3, 458 19, 600 579 15, 446 
Canada, via New 12, 070 79, 414 6, 808) 132, 862 

York. 

Panama 407|___- 168 
Panama, in transit 3,493) 30,752 403) 28, 258 
Chile e 59 2, 093 58 1, 856 
Argentina a. 473 2, 588} __- 1, 469 
China i ‘ 7 ae 83 
Japan - 154 765 2, 262 
Other countries 59 343) 24,247) 24,247 
Total 287, 578)2, 748, sa 314, 153/3, 254, 935 








1 Beginning July 1. 


@ Guatemala—tThe local coffee market 
was almost at a standstill during most 
of April as a result of the filling of the 
Guatemalan quota to the United States. 
It is estimated that 100,000 to 150,000 
bags are being held. Only a few trans- 
actions in nonquota coffee were recorded 
during April, for possible shipment to 
Canada or some other minor market. 
Prospects for the 1941-42 coffee crop are 
favorable. Flowering is reported to be 
satisfactory, and the generl outlook at 
this early date is for the usual normal 
crop of around 1,000,000 quintals (766,800 
bags of 60 kilograms). 


Exports of Coffee From Guatemala 


]Bags of 60 kilograms] 





10 months | 





: 2 Ne Crop year 

Country é Sua | 1940-41 
United States | 668, 032 605, 708 
Sweden 10, 525 | 10, 525 
Canada 6,991 | 6, 990 
China 255 255 
Chile 172 | 63 
British Honduras 76 | 76 
Total 686, 051 | 623, 617 





1 August 30, 1940, to April 24, 1941. 


@ Salvador.—Salvadoran coffee exports 
during April 1941 are compared below 
with those f March 1941 and April 1940. 
Shipments to the United States are also 
shown. 


Salvadoran Exports of Coffee 


[60-kilogram bags of hulled coffee] 





| April 


Destinati | March | April 
estination 1940 1941 1941 
ee —_= —_ en Ear _ - 
| 
To all countries 100, 886 87, 968 | 97, 023 
To the United States 69, 498 87,211 | 96, 283 
Percentage to United 
States. . inencnoutah ae Se | 90.24 





@ Canada.—Total stocks of creamery 
butter in Canada at the opening of 
business on April 1, 1941, were 11,336,702 
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pounds, compared with 13,700,500 pounds 
on April 1, 1940, according to the April 
10 report of the Canadian Department 
of Trade and Commerce. 

Total storage stocks of Canadian make 
were 3.2 million pounds less than last 
year, the decrease being 23.3 percent. 
The net out-of-storage movement for 
March was 6.9 million pounds, as com- 
pared with a similar movement of 8.9 
million pounds for March 1940. 

Warehouses and dairy factories re- 
ported 14,708,326 pounds of cheese. Add- 
ing 90,000 pounds as the estimate for 
outstanding firms, a grand total of 
14,798,326 pounds is shown. 

These figures represent an increase of 
1.3 million pounds, or 9.7 percent over 
last year, and a net out-of-storage move- 
ment of 3.4 million pounds, as compared 
with a like movement of 1.5 million 
pounds for March 1940. 

Stocks of evaporated whole milk 
amounted to 4,122,132 pounds, a decrease 
of 5.4 million pounds from last year. The 
apparent net out-of-storage movement 
of evaporated whole milk for March was 
1.3 million pounds. 

The chief byproduct, skim-milk pow- 
der, amounted to 1,474,779 pounds, a 
decrease of 1 million pounds from last 
year. 


Fruits 


@ Argentina—A leading grower and 
distributor of grapefruit in Argentina 
has estimated that the crop in the main 
producing district of Misiones is esti- 
mated at 110,000 boxes of 32 kilograms 
each. This grower’s estimate was 70,000 
boxes in 1940. As in 1940, there is no 
prospect of marketing all this produc- 
tion; and it seemed probable that of the 
110,000 boxes, only about 40,000 boxes 
would be shipped to and absorbed by the 
Buenos Aires market. There is also a 
small production of grapefruit in the 
northeastern part of Argentina. 
Argentine consumption of grapefruit 
is said to be increasing steadily. A few 
years ago only 7,000 to 8,000 boxes of 
this fruit were consumed annually in 
Buenos Aires. Some hope is held that 
consumption this year can be expanded 
to 50,000 or 60,000 boxes, but anything 
above 40,000 boxes is an uncertainty. 
Official statistics for 1939 indicate total 
exports of 35,305 boxes, of which 33,490 
were exported to the United Kingdom, 
1,315 to Norway, 300 to Switzerland, and 
200 to Sweden. Shipments to Buenos 
Aires during 1939 amounted to about 
30,000 boxes. 
@ British Honduras.—Citrus-fruit juices 
were exported from British Honduras in 
considerable quantity in the first quar- 
ter of 1941. These exports consisted of 
1,940 pounds of canned _ grapefruit, 
61,516 pounds of grapefruit juice, 14,273 
pounds of orange juice, and 2,635 pounds 
of lemon juice, all of which went to the 
United Kingdom. No exports of these 
products were made in the first quarter 
of 1940. Also, 316,176 pounds of grape- 
fruit were shipped to the United King- 
dom and Canada, compared with 1,167,- 
376 pounds in the first quarter of 1940. 
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Exports of bananas amounted to 86,998 
bunches, compared with 125,606 bunches 
exported in the first 3 months of 1940; 
all were shipped to the United States. 

@ Cuba.—Pineapples, plantains, and pa- 
payas were the leading fresh fruits ex- 
ported from the port of Habana to the 
United States during the first 4 months. 


Exports of Fresh Fruit to the United 
States From Habana 











Four ——_ 
Kind 
1940 1941 
an pounds..| 430,386 173, 280 
Ea Jot) 6 ee Eee 
eee do__- _ _» Sere 
Sere crates__ 68, 605 398, 904 
i icdcidn nail pounds__| 1, 544, 664 | 1, 999, 367 
sitintn-wntivntianiatted | ae 9, 45, 780 
Ee Se do_.. 152, 557 117, 433 











1 Includes limes, tamarinds, lemons, and watermelons. 


The pineapple harvest in Cuba this 
year began about 3 weeks earlier than in 
1940 as a result of favorable growing 
conditions, and exports in April closely 
approached the 5-year record established 
in April 1939. 


Exports of Pineapples From Cuba 








: First 4 

Year April months 

Crates Crates 
SESE See ae 269, 578 321, 352 
3 182, 390 215, 338 
2 ase SS 352, 435, 239 
$i in SreeS 23, 731 68, 605 
ES Sa ae ee 346, 136 398, 904 











Heavy rains adversely affected pine- 

apple crops in certain localities in April, 
but the crop as a whole has not been seri- 
ously injured. Control and distribution 
of exports to prevent glutting the market 
are stated to have resulted in somewhat 
more favorable prices than last year, and 
for that reason little stock has as yet been 
available for domestic canneries. 
@ Guatemala—Banana production in 
Guatemala during April 1941 showed a 
substantial recovery from that of recent 
months, although total volume was not 
yet entirely back to normal. Exports 
originating from Pacific-coast planta- 
tions in April were almost double those 
of March, while exports from the Atlan- 
tic production zone remained at the low 
level which has prevailed since the De- 
cember windstorm. Total exports for 
April reached 663,442 stems, as compared 
with 376,238 stems for March 1941 and 
with 1,081,916 stems for April 1940. All 
exports again went out through Puerto 
Barrios and were destined for the United 
States. 


Grain and Products 


®@ Unloads of rice in Hawaii during the 
week ended May 10 were as follows: 
Cleaned rice, 781,800 pounds; foreign 
arrivals, 3,000 pounds; and interisland 
(from Kauai to Honolulu) , 20,500 pounds. 
Increasing lack of freight space is caus- 
ing reductions in dealers’ stocks to less 
than normal. Wholesale prices are $4.95 
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per 100 pounds, although retailers are 
still working on $4.25 to $4.75 contracts. 
California rough-rice markets are re- 
ported very firm. Milled-rice markets 
are quoted quite firm, with California and 
Japanese prices unchanged at $4.75 at 
Honolulu. Southern markets are re- 
ported quiet, with prices unchanged. 

Rice has increased in price almost 38 

percent during the past 4 months, and 
further advances are locally predicted, as 
only about 1 percent of the 80,000,000 
pounds consumed is produced in Hawaii, 
and boat space from California, the main 
source of supply, is increasingly difficult 
to obtain. Furthermore, drought in 
Japan last year and the war economy in 
that country have eliminated Japan as 
a source of supply. Local agriculturists 
are stressing the importance of increas- 
ing production throughout the Hawaiian 
Islands. 
@ Brazil—tThe rice trade of Rio Grande 
do Sul in March, the last month of the 
current crop year (April 1, 1940, to March 
31, 1941), showed a considerable im- 
provement as compared with figures for 
the preceding month and for March 1940. 
The increase was particularly noticeable 
in the trade with domestic markets, al- 
though shipments abroad also accounted 
for a good percentage of the total 
increase. 

No reliable figures are available with 
regard to the size of the new crop. How- 
ever, the Rice Institute states that the 
crop will not exceed 5,000,000 bags of 
unmilled rice. It is generally held that 
the quality of the new rice will be good, 
as weather conditions during the last 2 
or 3 months were favorable. 

It is reported that the northern Bra- 
zilian crop (grown in Para and adjacent 
districts) has been purchased by British 
merchants, and that the Sao Paulo crop 
is expected to be at least 30 percent 
below normal on account of adverse 
weather. If the information is correct, 
Rio Grande do Sul may look forward 
to an excellent domestic trade during 
the next crop year. 

Shipments of rice of all varieties and 
classes from Porto Alegre since the be- 
ginning of the current year are shown 
below. Argentina, Bolivia, and the 
United States took 70 percent of the 
1940-41 exports. 


Rice Shipments From Porto Alegre 











Shipments | 1940-41 1939-40 

| Bags | Bags 
To domestic markets._........| 1,481,566 | 1, 662, 204 
To foreign markets_...~-...- 571, 858 | 856, 825 





Shipments of Blue Rose rice from 
Porto Alegre for the crop year ended 
March 1941 were 1,000,697 bags of both 
milled and unmilled rice, compared with 
1,060,351 bags in the previous year. 

@ Cuba.—Total imports of rice into Cuba 
during March 1941 amounted to 340,298 
pockets (34,029,800 pounds) of American 
rice, and 400 pockets (40,000 pounds) of 
rice from the Dominican Republic, ac- 
cording to data compiled by private firms. 
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The same sources place total imports 
of rice into Cuba during January-March 
1941 at 1,009,351 pockets (100,935,109 
pounds) of American rice, 14,800 sacks 
(3,315,200 pounds) of Oriental rices, ang 
400 pockets (40,000 pounds) of Domip. 
ican rice. 

Data below, based on statistics from 
private trade sources, indicate stocks of 
rice on Habana wharves, also arrivals 
and withdrawals, during March 1941, 


Rice at Habana Wharves in March 


[In thousands of pounds] 








Stocks | Arrivals mete With- 














Rice on Ist of| during |at end of} Grawals 
month | month | month | uring 

month 

American._____- ; 33, 498 26, 405 31, 429 28, 47 
All other....-.--- | 3,382 |... 1,976 | “140g 
Tal. ..... | 36, 880 26,405 | 33,405 | 29, go 








@ Ecuador—Ecuador normally pro- 
duces an average of 900,000 quintals of 
rice annually, of which approximately 
700,000 quintals are earmarked for do- 
mestic consumption; the remainder js 
available for export. The Spanish quin- 
tal is approximately 46 pounds. In pre. 
vious years, Peru and Colombia were the 
principal markets for the surplus rice of 
Ecuador. The following figures show 
Ecuadoran rice exports in 1940: 





Destination: Kilograms 
SS eee Aen oe a 6,111, 451 
PED winucee sown wacawen 4, 603, 825 
eee 3, 821, 956 
I ines a usec neds sinxadadaeeipaira S| 2, 120, 075 
Other countries............. 1, 685, 276 

einai 18, 342, 583 


Ecuador is expected to produce a 
bumper rice crop this year, production 
being estimated at 1,100,000 quintals. 
Inasmuch as domestic consumption re- 
mains fairly stable, a larger surplus will 
be available this year for export. 
Ecuador has two rice crops; the prin- 
cipal one is harvested from May to July, 
and the smaller crop from October to 
November. The data below give esti- 
mates of 1941 rice production, carry- 
over, and exports. 

1,000 quintals 


i ee | ee 834 
Domestic consumption, 1940_____-__- 763 
a pj 71 
Carry-over from 1939...........-.... 509 
Total rice surplus, 1940______-- 580 
iy EEE. 399 


Carry-over stocks, Jan. 1, 1941__ 181 
Estimated 1941 production_____-.---- . 
Total 


carry-over stocks and 


BROGUGUOR... .cccnccncnnnesdica 1, 281 
1,000 quintals 
Consumption, 1941_-........-.-- 700 
Consumption, Jan.—May 1942 (un- 
til arrival of 1942 crop) --_--_--- 230 
Total domestic consumption... 930 
Surplus for export, 1941___...-- 351 


Meats and Products 


@ Sweden.—The Swedish Government 
has placed most meat products under the 
rationing system effective from April 1, 
1941. The pork rationing introduced on 
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October 6, 1940, has been incorporated 
in the new meat regulations. 

Several factors have led to the ration- 
ing of meat in Sweden. Among these, 
the effects of the poor feed crop of last 
year, coupled with stoppage of feedstuff 
imports, are paramount. Furthermore, 
consumption of meat has increased by 30 
percent above normal, owing to the heavy 
meat diet of the mobilized forces, re- 
stricted consumption of pork caused by 
rationing, and the fish shortage. Slaugh- 
terings, on the other hand, have declined 
gradually from the beginning of the 
year, so that utilization of frozen meat 
has exceeded that in normal times. 

All meat and pork and products 

thereof, as well as ready-made food for 
sale containing more than 10 per- 
cent of meat and pork, are subject to 
rationing, according to the new regula- 
tions. Exempted from rationing are 
poultry, game (excluding reindeer), and 
rabbit. 
B Switzerland—Meat consumption in 
Switzerland totaled 478,000,000 pounds in 
1940, or slightly more than in each of 
the two preceding years, according to the 
National Zeitung of April 18, 1941. Of 
this amount, 95 percent was of domestic 
origin, compared with only 93 percent in 
previous years. In 1940, 1,500,000 ani- 
mals were slaughtered in Switzerland, 
including: Calves, 441,086; cows, 174,453; 
heifers, 70,303; steers, 33,437; oxen, 
8,722; hogs, 680,556; sheep, 74,036; goats, 
35,442; and horses, 10,316. 

Pork was the principal meat, aggregat- 
ing 177,000,000 pounds. This represents 
37 percent of the total meat consumed 
during the year. The per capita con- 
sumption of meat was 114 pounds. Pro- 
vided fodder can be obtained in adequate 
quantities, domestic producers should be 
able to continue to supply the country’s 
meat requirement. 


Poultry Products 


@ Canada.—The Canadian Government 
has established a Special Products Board 
to deal with those agricultural products 
exported to the United Kingdom during 
the war which are not already dealt 
with by the Bacon Board and the Dairy 
Products Board. 

Eggs will be among the special prod- 
ucts handled by the new board. An 
Anglo-Canadian marketing agreement 
for the sale of Canadian eggs to the 
British Ministry of Food has just been 
negotiated, supplementing the marketing 
agreements for bacon, cheese, and other 
products that were negotiated last 
November. 

Spices 
@ Spain—wWeather conditions are said 
to have favored the harvest of paprika, 
and the most recent reports indicate a 
total production between 5,500,000 and 
6,000,000 kilograms in the Murcia region. 

Total exports from this crop up to the 
end of March 1941 have been estimated 
at 1,238,000 kilograms. The remaining 
stock suitable for export is estimated at 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 kilograms. The 
domestic market, including Spanish pos- 
Sessions, is said to have absorbed thus 
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far more than 2,500,000 kilograms. This 
figure does not meet the domestic de- 
mand, which is variously placed at 
4,000,000 to 7,000,000 kilograms annually. 

The principal markets now are Spain, 
the United States, Argentina, Cuba, and 
South America. The European war has 
practically closed the markets of Algeria 
and Tunis, formerly consuming about 
400,000 kilograms; the Balkans, formerly 
consuming about 400,000 kilograms; and 
the remainder of Europe. 


Sugar 

@ Barbados.— The sugarcane-grinding 
season is expected to end by the first of 
May. The drought during the first 4 
months of 1941 has caused the crop es- 
timates to be reduced to less than 100,000 
tons. Last year’s crop was 97,000 tons. 

One-fourth of the crop, it is estimated, 
will be manufactured into fancy mo- 
lasses. A few of the dark-crystal fac- 
tories were reported to have made their 
entire crop into molasses. The wind- 
mill and small steam-plant estates were 
unable to supply the market, and it was 
suggested that owners of windmill es- 
tates would find it profitable to cooper- 
ate and eStablish a few fancy-molasses 
factories, which are said to be needed. 

Planters have complained of the poor 
start made by next year’s cane crop, and 
the outlook is a matter of general 
concern, 


CANE SUGAR _ u-S.imports 


(includes Philippine Islands) 
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EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 100 MILLION POUNDS 


Vegetables and Products 


@ Canada.—The 1940 crop of hops in 
British Columbia is now estimated to 
have been 1,691,500 pounds, compared 
with 1,830,000 pounds in 1939 and an an- 
nual average crop of 1,610,620 pounds 
during 1934-38. 

The quality of the British Columbia 
crop as a whole was very good. In addi- 
tion, about 200 acres were grown in east- 
ern Ontario and 10 or 15 acres in Quebec. 

Canadian breweries used 2,218,428 
pounds of hops during 1939 in the pro- 
duction of 62,779,998 imperial gallons of 
beer. The quantity of hops used per 
barrel of 31 American gallons (255% im- 
perial gallons) was apparently reduced to 
0.913 pounds, thereby continuing the 
downward trend in the amount of hops 
per barrel which has been in evidence 
during the past 10 years. 

Because of conditions in Europe, Cana- 
dian brewers used an even larger pro- 
portion of Canadian instead of imported 
hops during 1939. Consumption of beer 
in Canada during 1941 may be reduced 
slightly as a result of increased taxation. 

Unusually large quantities of hops were 
imported into Canada from the United 
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States and from Yugoslavia during the 
first 4 months of 1940, at which time 
the publication of trade statistics was 
discontinued. It is known, however, that 
large quantities of hops continued to be 
sent from the United States to Canada 
throughout the remaining 8 months of 
1940. A large part of such shipments was 
undoubtedly American hops, but a con- 
siderable part is believed to have been of 
Central European origin, purchased from 
stocks in the United States. It is believed 
that Canada imported more hops during 
1940 than in 1939, although not as great 
a quantity as in any of the five preceding 
years. In 1939 and in 1940, numerous 
countries that formerly obtained hops 
from Europe turned to Canada for part 
of their supplies. Leading destinations 
of exports of hops during the first 4 
months of 1939 and 1940 are shown in the 
following table; it is believed, however, 
that a number of other countries ob- 
tained hops from Canada in substantial 
volume during the last 8 months of 1940. 


Canadian Exports of Hops 


[In thousands of pounds] 

















1939 
feet 1940 
Destination Jan.- 
Jan.- | Jan.- | Apr 
Apr. Dec 
United Kingdom.____________ 34.0 34.0 155.6 
WII sca on 7.1 68.6 13.4 
i LRN SARE yc 24.8 
SEE eR 13.3 3.2 
pS RC AR: 8 EE 86.0 39.7 
PDE REE (ERE. E02. 10.0 
ETE LAE AL EEN: ERIE Tee, 34.0 
Other countries__....._._____- RB 1.4 13.9 
ioc shabu 41.8 | 203.3 294. 6 











®@ Cuba.—Exports of all Cuban fresh 
vegetables except eggplant and okra de- 
clined in April as compared with April 
1940. The decline was due chiefly to 
heavy rainfall early in the month and 
late in March. It is expected that ex- 
ports of fresh vegetables in May will be 
confined largely to eggplant and peppers. 
April closed the Cuban fresh-vegetable 
export season of 1940—41, except for un- 
important shipments of certain products 
that may continue throughout May. 

The volume of exports from November 
1940 to April 1941 was approximately 27 
percent below exports during the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, but were 
second only to those of the 1939-40 
season. 


Cuban Exports of Fresh Vegetables to 
the United States 














November- | November- 
Kind April April 

1939-40 1940-41 

Pounds Pounds 
Tomatoes. ___- 77, 603, 166 53, 722, 452 
Eggplant 6, 156, 170 7, 066, 271 
Peppers. - 6, 166, 781 7, 723, 531 
J” See 1, 534, 428 1, 448, 967 
pS RRR RE 7, 325, 229 4, 146, 368 
CS Bie 2, 515, 060 3, 048, 666 
IIo N cc siatin oatiad wauihs 4, 731, 267 18, 400 
NE RB RES 1, 831, 371 1, 698, 196 
Aisin cobecinige 107, 813,472 | 78,872,851 








Note.—The foregoing are gross weights including 
weights of containers. 
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@ Mexico.—Total exports of fresh vege- 
tables from the beginning of the season 
through April 30, are given in the fol- 
lowing table. 

















To April 30— 
Item 
1940 1941 
Pounds Pounds 

Se 28, 963,065 | 92, 639, 939 
i Ene RES 2, 648, 856 2, 877, 517 
Green peppers -----..---___- 4, 875, 521 7, 479, 057 
ESS 1, 288 250 
ee 371, 032 481, 940 
ima __ EE ace | ae 
___,_. SS aS Sst hind tice! 572 
i RE 36, 859, 782 | 103, 479, 275 








The Mexican west-coast crops are now 
almost past the production stage as a 
result of the intense heat in the growing 
districts, and shipments will probably be 
discontinued entirely within the next 2 
weeks. 


Hardware 


@ Guatemala.—The United States was 
the principal supplier of agricultural 
hand tools imported into Guatemala in 
1940. With Germany out of the market, 
both the United States and England sold 
larger quantities of hoes, picks, shovels, 
and machetes. 

Total imports of agricultural imple- 
ments of all kinds amounted to 85,644 
quetzales (the quetzal is equivalent to 
the United States dollar), 29 percent 
below those of 1939, largely because Ger- 
many supplied less than one-half of 1 
percent of the total, compared with 29 
percent in the previous year. The United 
States share increased to 72 percent from 
58 percent in 1939, England supplied 23 
percent in 1940 against 13 percent a year 
earlier. 


Iron and Steel 


@ Brazil—Exports of iron ore from Bra- 
zil through the port of Rio de Janeiro 
in March 1941 totaled 23,730 long tons, 
compared with no shipments in February 
and January. Stocks of iron ore at Rio 
held by Brazilian shippers at the close 
of March totaled 87,275 tons, of which 
A. Thun & Co., Ltd., held 11,939 tons. 


@ Cuba.—Imports of iron and steel prod- 
ucts into Cuba through the port of Ha- 
bana (which account for about 70 per- 
cent of Cuba’s imports of these commod- 
ities) totaled 5,687 metric tons in April, 
as compared with 3,933 tons in March, 
3,074 in February, and 3,562 in January, 
according to private compilations from 
ships’ manifests. Of the April imports, 
bars (1,710 tons) and tinplate (1,636) 
were, in quantity, by far the most im- 
portant items of the 15 types of iron and 
steel products figuring in the trade. 
The large increase in imports in April, 
as compared with previous months of 
1941, is believed to reflect an inclination 
on the part of Cuban importers and dis- 
tributors to build up their stocks to some- 
what high levels. Stocks of merchant 
iron and steel products at present, how- 
ever, are considered to be hardly above 
normal, in view of the fairly active move- 
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ment of material into consumption 
channels. 

@ El Salvador—Annual purchases of 
iron and steel products by El Salvador are 
not large, as the country is primarily 
agricultural and little developed indus- 
trially. A large percentage of the annual 
purchases of iron and steel products is 
made by the Government for use in con- 
struction projects. 

The year 1940 was slightly better than 
average in the iron and steel trade, con- 
struction work being quite active. Pre- 
liminary statistics indicate that the 
United States supplied about 89 percent 
of the imports of iron and steel in 1940. 
In quantity, round iron rods, 5 to 50 
millimeters in diameter, were the chief 
item of import; of the 1,267 tons im- 
ported, the United States supplied 1,094. 


Leather and Products 


@ Canada.—In January and February 
1941, Canada imported $1,098,000 worth 
of raw hides and $561,000 of unmanufac- 
tured leather, against $1,800,000 and 
$621,000, respectively, for the correspond- 
ing period of 1940. 

During the first 3 months of 1941 Cana- 
dian exports of hides amounted in value 
to $1,357,000 and unmanufactured leather 
to $487,000 compared with $572,000 and 
$2,850,000, respectively, in the first quar- 
ter of 1940. 

Materials imported originated princi- 

pally in South America; exports were 
directed almost exclusively to Great 
Britain. 
@ Sweden.—The Government expropria- 
tion as of May 24, 1940, applying only to 
cattle hides weighing 12 kilograms or 
more has been extended, effective from 
April 1, 1941, to all kinds of hides, skins, 
and furs of cattle, sheep, goats, horses, 
moose, reindeer, and hogs. 

This step was taken by the Govern- 
ment in connection with a new long- 
range supply plan worked out by the In- 
dustrial Commission. By this measure 
the Government will be able to exercise 
complete control over the utilization of 
available raw products for the Swedish 
tanning industry. 

All tanneries and fur-dressing enter- 
prises are now required to obtain special 
licens@és from the Commission before 
using any raw product expropriated. Ac- 
cording to a general license, however, 
hides of reindeer and hogs may, until 
further notice, be dressed and sold freely. 


Lumber and Products 


@ Canada.—Certain white birch wood 
products—chiefly charcoal, dehydrated 
wood tar and gray acetate of lime—are 
now being produced by a firm in Canada. 
Logs of birch are also being cut and 
shipped for manufacture into airplane 
veneers. 

The white birch charcoal is said to be 
smokeless and in the event it is needed 
for United States defense industries— 
especially in the manufacture of steel— 
it is proposed to relocate the works on 
the north shore of Lake Superior in 
Ontario where large supplies of birch 
timber are available. 
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M@ France—Demand for wood shoe 
soles from the shoe industry in the Lyon 
district has increased and new regulg. 
tions are being prepared to prevent price 
increases according to press reports, 
@ Newfoundland.—Supplies of lumber 
and dimension timber at the beginning 
of 1941 were the smallest since 1993 
owing to demands for defense purposes, 
Although Canada is normally the main 
source of imports of most items, imports 
of dressed boards and planks from the 
United States in recent years have ex. 
ceeded those from Canada. Imports of 
lumber, both from the United States ang 
Canada, will continue to increase during 
the period of the emergency, it is believed, 
Timbers which have been most in de- 
mand are: squared timber, boards ang 
planks (dressed and undressed), oak and 
pitch-pine, laths, shingles and wallboard, 
Smaller quantities of boards for the 
manufacture of dories are now being im- 
ported, but receipts of wood for staves 
and oil barrels have slightly increased. 
Doors, window frames, and _ similar 
products are being made locally. 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


@ Canada.—Canadian imports of farm 
implements and machinery _ totaled 
$2,416,674 in March, 12.5 percent below 
the March 1940 imports which amounted 
to $2,760,635. The decline was due 
largely to smaller receipts of tractors, 
and tractor parts; a decline from $1,604,- 
089 in March 1940 to $1,221,463 in March 
1941 being recorded in the former and 
from $513,405 to $473,497, in the latter 
category. Other decreased imports con- 
tributing to the decline were: cream sep- 
arators, dropping from $58,700 to 
$19,599; grain harvestors and binders, 
from $30,083 to $17,600; and windmills 
and parts, from $10,341 to $3,272. 

Increased imports of the following 
types partially offset declines in receipts 
of other categories: milking machines 
and other dairy equipment, cultivators, 
drills and seeders, harrows and parts, 
plows and parts, and spraying and dust- 
ing machines. 

Canada.—Purchases of new textile ma- 
chinery in the Hamilton district were not 
as heavy during March and April as a 
year earlier, with the exception of small 
sewing machines. Shipments of textile 
machinery continue to be received from 
the United Kingdom, but there has been 
no movement toward replacing Ameri- 
can made machines with British. Com- 
petition from British textile machinery 
manufacturers is based on lower prices, 
but this is offset to some extent by un- 
certainty of delivery. 

Canada.—Machine-tool manufacturers 
in the Hamilton area are quoting for de- 
liveries in 4 months; a shortage of small 
tools, such as milling cutters and reamers, 
is reported. 

@ Jran.—Shipments of machinery from 
Germany continue to arrive in Iran, some 
for a cement factory having recently been 
received and installed. 

@ Manchuria.—A local company recently 
imported four Diesel-powered tractors 
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from the United States, and orders have 
peen Placed by another local organiza- 
tion for 27 units. It is expected that 
these tractors will be used for road 
puilding. 


Medicinal and Crude Drugs 


@ British Malaya.—Imports of medicinal, 
piological, and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions were valued at $5,548,207 (straits 
dollars) in 1940. The United Kingdom, 
China, and the United States, in the 
order named, were the leading sources 
during the year, although receipts from 
Australia, Hong Kong, and India were 
of importance. Imports from Europe de- 
clined substantially. 

The United States was important as 
a supplier of tonics and blood purifiers, 
tablets and pills, elixirs and tinctures, 
and various salves, ointments, mouth- 
washes, laxatives, cold and cough prepa- 
rations, milk of magnesia and similar 
products. During 1940, malaria and 
fever preparations were important items. 
@ Colombia.—With arrivals of supplies 
from Europe uncertain, local drugstores 
are now carrying wider lines of medici- 
nals imported from the United States. 
Stocks at present are reported above nor- 
mal. Exchange for the payment of me- 
dicinal imports is being granted freely. 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ Canada.—A total of 1,226 motion-pic- 
ture theaters operated in 1940; they re- 
ported 150,811,667 paid admissions and 
receipts of $37,589,216, compared with 
138,497,043 admissions and $34,010,115 
in receipts for 1,186 theaters in 1939. 
Increased attendance at motion-picture 
theaters was noted in Halifax, owing to 
defense activity in that center. The 9 
motion-picture theaters in Halifax had 
2,767,340 admissions and $644,979 in re- 
ceipts in 1940, an increase of 38 percent 
in attendance and 48 percent in the value 
of receipts compared with 1939. 
Percentage increases in the number of 
admissions in 1940 over 1939 for other 
cities are as follows: Montreal, 2; To- 
ronto, 6; Hamilton, 11; Ottawa, 10; Lon- 
don, 15; Winnipeg, 3; Vancouver, 4. 
Alberta was the only province in which 
an increase in receipts and admissions 
for 1940 was not recorded, a slight re- 
duction reported for that section. 
@ Norway.—Figures showing the earn- 
ings of motion pictures during 1940 have 
recently been published in the “Aften- 
posten.” Total box-office receipts of the 
292 theaters were 18,863,447 crowns, com- 
pared with receipts of 21,226,286 crowns 
at 290 theaters in 1939 and 19,589,658 
crowns in 1938. In 1940, receipts at 116 
municipal theaters totalled 15,276,823 
crowns, and 3,586,624 crowns were col- 
lected at 176 small private theaters. 
The number of municipal theaters has 
been increased by 8 since 1938, whereas 
the number of private theaters has been 
reduced by 6. (Rate of exchange March 
31, 1941, $1 equals 4.40 kroner.) 


Naval Stores and Waxes é 


& Guatemala.—iIn the past year Guate- 
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a supplier of beeswax to the United 
States. Formerly, England and Germany 
were the leading purchasers of Guate- 
mala beeswax, with only small consign- 
ments being shipped to the United States. 
In 1939 imports into the United States 
from Guatemala amounted to only 5,900 
pounds, valued at $888, but in 1940, 
26,133 pounds, valued at $5,380 were re- 
ceived from that country, and during the 
first 3 months of the current year a total 
of 11,225 pounds, valued at $2,645, have 
entered the United States from Guate- 
mala. 

@ Mexico.—Production of naval stores in 
the Durango area was low in April be- 
cause of cool weather. It is reported that 
rosin output amounted to 100 metric tons 
of IK MN & WG grades, and approxi- 
mately 9,000 gallons of turpentine were 
produced during the period. 

Sales of rosin were reported to have 
amounted to 120 tons of FG HIKLMN 
& W G grades, of which 90 tons were ex- 
ported to the United States at an average 
price of $27.50 (U. S. currency) per ton, 
gross, and 30 metric tons were sold for 
domestic consumption. No turpentine 
was exported during the month. 

It was estimated that there were 507 
metric tons, principally I K MN & WG 
grades of rosin and 14,000 gallons of tur- 
pentine on hand at the end of the month. 


Nonferrous Metals 


®@ Canada.—Ontario’s gold-mining in- 
dustry treated a record quantity of ore 
during the first quarter of 1941, although 
the output of bullion from local mines 
declined from that of the previous quar- 
ter. The average recovery for all mines 
during the quarter was $9.93 a ton milled, 
compared with $10.50 in the December 
1940 quarter, and $10.51 in the first quar- 
ter of 1940. 

Announcement of the Dominion War 
Budget brought assurance to the gold- 
mining industry that the 10-percent pre- 
mium on gold would be retained. 

Under the new Canadian budget, the 

‘ tax burden applying to gold-mining com- 
panies is increased to approximately 50 
percent of their taxable income. 

@ Hong Kong.—Exports of tungsten to 
the United States in the first quarter of 
1941 totaled 44 short tons. 

Japan was the chief destination of 
Hong Kong’s tungsten exports in 1940; 
an increasing proportion of the exports 
went to Japan in July and August, while 
in September Japan was the recipient 
of the greatest share of the trade, and in 
October and November all the colony’s 
tungsten exports were going to that 
country. 

Hong Kong representative of the Chi- 
nese Government reported stocks of 
tungsten at 200 short tons on April 30, 
all of which was earmarked for the 
U. S. S. R. Independent dealer stocks 
were estimated at less than 100 short tons 
of 65 percent WO:. 

@ Japan.—The Government of Japan is 
reportedly planning to increase its pres- 
ent fixed maximum price of copper (1,400 
yen, approximately US$328.16 per metric 


mala has become relatively important as .®. ton) with the view to encouraging do- 
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mestic output. Similar steps are antici- 
pated for manganese, but as deposits of 
mercury, chromite, nickel, and cobalt are 
small there is little possibility of increas- 
ing output of those minerals. 

@ New Zealand.—Production of scheelite 
in New Zealand totaled 75 tons in 1940, 
compared with 41 in the preceding year, 
according to the Minister of Mines. The 
granting of Government subsidy is be- 
lieved responsible for the sharp increase 
in output. A marked increase over the 
1940 output is expected for the current 
year. 

HM Sweden.—All stocks of copper were ex- 
propriated by the Swedish Government 
on April 1, 1941. The expropriation in- 
cludes crude copper, anodes, sheets and 
strips, tubes, rods, solder, insulated and 
uninsulated wire and cable, ash, turn- 
ings and filings, scrap, and alloys with 
a copper content of 25 percent or more 
by weight. 

Persons or firms having stocks of cop- 
per totaling 50 kilograms or more were 
obliged to declare their holdings not later 
than April 8. 


Nonmetallic Minerals 


@ Chile——The erection of additional ce- 
ment plants is being studied. A decision 
to import 4,000 tons of cement from Ar- 
gentina was recently announced by the 
Chilean Development Corporation, as the 
Chilean cement factory, El Melon, is not 
in a position to satisfy the consumption 
needs of the country, which have been 
expanded by current building activity. 


@ India—Large quantities of feldspar 
were discovered in a recent survey of 
mines in the Salem district of India. The 
geologic formation makes extraction dif- 
ficult, as drilling, blasting, and crushing 
the rock are necessary in order to sepa- 
rate the mineral. 

Feldspar is now mined in Mysore State 
for use in the ceramic industry. If the 
Salem deposits can be economically 
worked, the combined output of the two 
properties may be sufficient to supply 
present and future demand in the neigh- 
boring Indian States. 


Oils, Fats and Oilseeds 


@ Brazil—The castor seed market re- 
mained steady during the first quarter of 
1941, according to Bahia exporters; 
however, lack of sufficient cargo space for 
shipments to the United States was a 
serious handicap. Local prices were 
fairly steady during January and Febru- 
ary, and improved slightly in March. 

Exports of castor seed from Bahia dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1941 reached 
195,617 bags of 60 kilograms each, com- 
pared with 174,844 bags during the pre- 
ceding quarter and 70,305 in the first 
quarter of 1940. 

An accurate forecast for the 1941-42 
Bahia castor-seed crop cannot be given 
at this time; however, traders expect 
production to equal the 1940 total of ap- 
proximately 650,000 bags. Weather con- 
ditions are considered good, with plenty 
of rain. 
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Stocks on hand at the middle of April 

were estimated at about 100,000 bags in 
the city of Bahia and at least another 
100,000 bags in the interior of the State. 
@ Brazil—Exports of 7,235 metric tons 
of oiticica oil in 1940 were larger than 
shipments during previous years, with 
the exception of 1939. This oil has be- 
come of considerable importance as a 
drying oil. Shipments from Brazil dur- 
ing the last 4 years have been as follows 
(in metric tons) : 1937, 1,521; 1938, 3,717; 
1939, 9,284; and 1940, 7,235. 
@ Ceylon.—Many important outlets for 
Ceylon’s coconut products were cut off 
by the war during 1940, and only copra 
exports showed a gain over 1939 ship- 
ments. The copra trade reached 1,565,- 
675 hundredweight, valued at Rs. 9,892,- 
115, an improvement of approximately 47 
percent in volume and 39 percent in value 
over 1939 exports of 1,061,384 hundred- 
weight valued at Rs. 7,102,430. 

India took more than 99 percent of the 
1940 export volume. The increase in 
trade with that country was due to the 
loss of normal outlets, resulting from the 
war situation, as well as to a genuine 
increased demand from the Indian mar- 
ket. The United Kingdom was well sup- 
plied with oil-bearing seeds at the 
beginning of the year; and when it en- 
tered the market, purchases were made 
from other Empire sources, since Ceylon 
copra prices were above the controlled 
United Kingdom rate. Ceylon was for- 
tunate in having a ready market in 
India, since other Empire production 
centers were almost wholly dependent 
upon the United Kingdom for disposal 
of their products. 

At the opening of 1940, Estate No. 1 

copra was selling at Rs. 48.50 per candy 
of 560 pounds. This price fell away in 
June and July, but later recovered, with 
the market closing at the end of the year 
at about Rs. 30 per candy. Estate No. 2 
copra sells for about Rs. 2 per candy 
below Estate No. 1, while Estate No. 3 
copra sells for approximately Rs. 2 below 
Estate No. 2. Although little business is 
done in white copra, it is the best grade 
and commands a premium of Rs. 4 to Rs. 
10 per candy over the Estate No. 1 prod- 
uct. The average price for the year 1940 
was Rs. 32.68 per candy, compared with 
Rs. 34.79 per candy in 1939. 
@ China.—Prices of tung oil at Hankow 
were higher during April on account of 
larger Japanese purchases, whereas 
prices of oil at Hong Kong remained the 
same as the previous month, with stocks 
reduced. 
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At Hankow, 760 tons of oil were shipped 
by the Japanese Army. There were no 
alrivals of oil at the port, and members 
of the trade reported that, in their opin- 
ion, most of the recent shipments of oil 
were destined for Germany. At the be- 
ginning of the month the price quoted 
for tung oil was 246 Chinese dollars per 
picul of 13343 pounds (U. S. $0.098 per 
pound) and the closing price at the end 
of the month increased to 270 Chinese 
dollars (U. S. $0.107 per pound). Esti- 
mates placed the stock of oil on hand at 
the end of the month at about 740 tons, 
practically all of which was in Japanese 
hands. 

Prices of tung oil at Hong Kong at the 

end of April were quoted at 158 Hong 
Kong dollars per picul of 13343 pounds 
in bulk. Arrivals of tung oil during the 
month for independent dealers, whose 
stocks were estimated to be less than 100 
tons, totaled 219 short tons. Stocks of 
oil held by Chinese Government repre- 
sentatives were estimated at not more 
than 400 tons. The trade reported that 
larger exports of oil from Hankow in 
April caused the price to remain at the 
same level, but higher prices were ex- 
pected during May. Official statistics 
showed imports of tung oil at Hong Kong 
amounted to approximately 495 long tons 
in March, compared with 3,298 long tons 
in March 1940. 
@ China.—The 1940 crop of tung nuts 
is believed to be larger than the 1939 
harvest, owing to the fact that the in- 
creased plantings have been coming into 
bearing ever since the outbreak of Sino- 
Japanese hostilities. 

Efforts have been exerted by the Chi- 
nese Government toward the promotion 
of this product for export, especially to 
the United States, in order to obtain 
foreign exchange. Plans have been 
launched for increasing production in 
the Provinces still under control of the 
Chinese Government, particularly in 
Szechwan. It is therefore expected that 
future exports will show an upward 
trend, unless prevented by increased 
tightening of Japanese control over 
transportation lines. 

The tung-oil trade has suffered greatly 
from transportation difficulties as a re- 
sult of the Japanese blockade of the 
usual routes to markets. However, no 
effort has been spared by the Chinese 
Government to keep up this trade. Since 
the closure of rail communications with 
Indochina on September 10, 1940, tung 
oil has been moved by the China-Burma 
highway. 

Tung oil exports during 1939-40 (No- 
vember to October) totaled 438,821 piculs, 
compared with 514,837 piculs during 
1938-39, according to official returns. 
The United States share of 1939-40 ex- 
ports is estimated at about 354,000 piculs, 
although only 76,717 were shown in offi- 
cial returns. The difference is accounted 
for by reexports from Hong Kong, a part 
of which was said to be brought there in 
evasion of Chinese Government control, 
and was not recorded in official records. 
@ China—dAlthough oilseed production 
in China during 1940 is estimated to 
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exceed that of 1939, it is still somewhat 
below average. The 1940 production in. 
crease is attributable to more favorable 
weather conditions in some areas, and to 
further acreage expansion brought about. 
in general, by better prices and the im- 
proved domestic demand for cooking ang 
illuminating oil. 

Government encouragement of winter 
plantings in the interior accounts for g 
large advance in rapeseed production, 
The peanut crop is larger than last year 
with the nuts fairly good in quality but 
small in size. Linseed production in the 
main producing area of Inner Mongolia js 
estimated by Japanese sources to be far 
below the normal yield, while the trade 
believes the actual crop is probably larger. 
Soybeans, sesamum seed, and cottonseeg 
are all estimated to have increased from 
the rather low levels. 

The 1940 teaseed-oil production jn 
China is believed to be small, but no re. 
liable estimate is available. Although the 
usual demands from abroad have been 
maintained, stocks of this product at ex- 
porting points were low, owing to the 
Japanese blockade of the Chekiang coast, 
the principal source of commercial sup. 
ply. In view of the condition, an abnor- 
mal proportion of the production is be. 
lieved to have been consumed locally, 

Present conditions point to some in- 

crease in oilseed exports; however, much 
depends upon developments in the world 
situation. Prices are still advancing, not- 
withstanding the somewhat larger pro- 
duction, due to an increased home 
demand for substitutes for imported prod- 
ucts and the general increase in com- 
modity prices. It is believed that the 
prospect of high prices for the 1940 crops 
will tend to induce more plantings in 
1941. Exports of oilseeds during the 
1941 season, however, will continue to be 
much affected by difficulties in transpor- 
tation. 
B@ Manchuria—No change in soybean 
crop estimates, market movement, ex- 
port quota, and Official prices, over those 
previously reported, is warranted by re- 
cent information. Manchurian authori- 
ties announced that a special reward of 
unspecified nature will be given to farmers 
growing high-grade soybeans. Producers 
will also be given preference over others 
in obtaining advance loans for spring 
sowing. Distribution of seed beans is re- 
ported in Kirin Province. However, fur- 
ther collection of old-crop beans now ap- 
pears unlikely, except for 100,000 metric 
tons of beans from Sungari Basin, pend- 
ing opening of the navigation season. 

The press reported that soybean-cake 
production in Kwantung Leased Territory 
at the end of March averaged about 10,000 
pieces daily and increased to 30,000 by the 
end of April. These production figures 
are much lower than the December and 
January average of 80,000 cakes daily. 

Soybean stocks in Kwantung on April 10 
amounted to 86,000 metric tons in com- 
parison with 46,000 at the end of March 
1940, according to the press. Stocks of 
soybean cake on April 10 stood at 29,000 
tons. Darien exports from the close of 
November 1940 to the end of March 1941 
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consisted of 350,000 tons of soybeans and 
342,000 tons of soybean cake. 

Soybean stocks in North Manchuria in 
April totaled 193,000 metric tons, but 
traders indicated that there are practi- 
cally no stocks on hand at Harbin, ac- 
cording to the Harbin press. 

In Manchuria planting has been de- 
Jayed by cold, rainy weather. General 
opinion points to smaller plantings of 
cash crops in favor of subsistence crops, 
owing to announcement of official prices 
for 1941 crops, which are considered 
unsatisfactory, especially for soybeans. 

Simultaneous with the new price de- 
cree, the crop marketing system has been 
revised. Under the new system, farmers 
are required to conclude, in July or 
August, contracts with Government 
agents for quantities of their products 
to be sold, after which the farmers re- 
ceive in advance, for the contracted 
amount, the newly announced bounty of 
1 yuan per 100 kilograms. The amount 
contracted for is determined on the basis 
of investigation by “crop production and 
sales urging crops,” and no bounty will 
be paid for uncontracted produce. This 
amount, however, may be revised as the 
season advances, upon application to the 
local authorities. Comments from the 
trade on the new system are unfavorable. 
@ Switzerland.—Daily consumption of 
food fats in 1936-38 averaged 100 grams 
per capita, according to statistics com- 
piled by the Swiss Peasants Association. 
Of this quantity, 43 grams constituted 
visible and 57 grams invisible consump- 
tion. In the latter category, milk covers 
approximately one-fourth of the daily 
consumption of food fats. Other invis- 
ible fats are supplied in the form of meat, 
cheese, and vegetables. The importance 
of Swiss dairy farming as a source of 
domestic fats is illustrated by the fact 
that milk, butter, and cheese supply 48 
grams of the daily consumption of fat. 
Of the visible daily consumption, approx- 
imately 20 grams per capita is supplied 
by imports, mostly edible oils and vege- 
table fats. 

A special commission studying the 
problem has come to the conclusion that 
the consumption of fats could be reduced 
to 70 grams daily without impairing the 
health of the nation, and that in an 
emergency this figure could be further 
reduced to a minimum of 50 grams. 


Paints and Pigments 


8 China—Paint production in China 
reached high levels in 1940 despite short- 
ages of some raw materials. The largest 
pigment plant at Shanghai suspended 
Operations owing to lack of materials. 
The estimated output of lithopone, 
chrome yellow, barytes, Prussian blue 
and lake colors amounted to around 
500,000 quan. More than 20 paint, var- 
nish, and pigment factories operate in 
Shanghai. Sales in Shanghai aggregated 
10,000,000 yuan in 1940, or more than 
double those of the preceding year. In 
Spite of the increase in prices of raw 
materials, Shanghai factories continued 
to export their products to the South 
Sea islands, Philippine Islands, Straits 
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Settlements, Thailand, and India, in- 
Stead of to the interior of China. 

Four important and several small paint 
factories at Tientsin have a combined 
daily capacity of 20 tons of low-quality 
paste paints and 4 tons of varnish. 
Mineral-earth pigments produced in 
North China include about 2 tons daily 
of yellow ocher at Peiping and 10 tons 
daily of iron-oxide red at Poshan, Shan- 
tung. Chemical pigments made in the 
Tientsin area include 1 ton weekly of 
lead chromate, zinc chromate, and chro- 
mic oxide. 


Paper and Related Products 


@ Hong Kong.—lIt is reported that prac- 
tically all of the Colony’s requirements of 
paper and paper products, excepting 
newsprint, are now being supplied from 
the United States. Newsprint is obtained 
to some extent from Canada. 

Prior to 1940, some old and overissue 
newspapers were being shipped to Hong 
Kong, but exports of other papers and 
related lines from the United States to 
that colony were unimportant, 


Radio and Telephone 


@ Panama.—tThe use of certain sound 
effects by broadcasting stations has been 
prohibited in Panama. If the public be- 
comes accustomed to such sounds, the 
purpose sought with the legitimate use 
of such sirens would be frustrated, 
authorities in Panama state. 

@ Paraguay.—About 20 transmitter-re- 
ceiver stations are operating in Paraguay 
under amateur licenses. Approximately 
half of these are bona fide amateurs, the 
rest are business firms which utilize such 
stations as a means of private communi- 
cation. 

Paraguay.—Telephone service in Para- 
guay is operated exclusively by the Com- 
pania Internacional de Telefonos, S. A., 
a subsidiary of Argentine Siemens-Halske 
interests. The company has a direct line 
to Posadas, Argentina, which follows the 
railroad, with extensions to several of the 
larger towns which are not situated on 
the railroad line. Connection is made in 
Buenos Aires with Argentina, as well as 
with other countries throughout the 
world by means of radiotelephone. In 
April 1940 direct connection was estab- 
lished by telephone with La Paz, Bolivia. 

There is but one telegraph line which 
runs by land from Asuncion to Buenos 
Aires with several relays en route. Serv- 
ice over this line is slow and the radio- 
telegraphic service offered is preferred. 

Radiotelegraphic service is offered by 
RADIOVIA, a station situated in the 
Asuncion Port Office and affiliated with 
the International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. through its Argentine subsidi- 
ary, S. A. Radio Argentina, and operated 
under the auspices of the Paraguayan 
Government. CITRADIO, operated by 
the local telephone company offers the 
only other radiotelegraphic service. 


Railway Equipment 


@ Chile—Steps were taken during April 
to accelerate work on railway lines under 
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construction; and discussions of the pos- 
sibility of building a subway in Santiago, 
at an estimated cost of 300,000,000 pesos, 
were revived. 

@ China—The North China Communi- 
cation Co. is planning construction, in 
July 1941, of a railway-car factory at 
Shankaikwan, Hopeh, at a cost of 
30,000,000 yuan. The scheme provides for 
the manufacture of 1,000 freight cars 
within the next 3 years and the building 
of locomotive engines and passenger 
coaches. 

@ Germany.—The fifteen-thousandth 
locomotive built by the Borsig Lokomo- 
tivwerke G. m. b. H., Berlin, recently left 
the shops, exactly 100 years after the 
completion of the first locomotive by the 
company. The latest express locomotive 
constructed by these works deviates from 
adopted aerodynamic principles in that 
the apron does not extend over the entire 
undercarriage. Such construction makes 
the wheels easily accessible. Borsig 
claims credit for the world’s fastest steam 
locomotive, which attained a maximum 
speed of 201 kilometers (about 125 miles) 
an hour on the Berlin-Hamburg stretch 
in 1936. 

@ Paraguay—The Paraguay Central 
Railway, at the end of 1940, had 25 wood- 
burning steam locomotives, 3 Sentinel 
Cammell motor coaches with 3 passenger 
cars, and a total of 475 passenger and 
freight cars, operating on 441 kilometers 
of track. Of the 475 cars, 35 were coaches 
(16 first-class, 13 second-class, and 5 
mixed first- and second-class) and 441 
were freight cars. 

A party of Brazilian engineers is re- 
ported to have surveyed roughly a route 
from Asuncion to Guaira, north of Igu- 
assu Falls. This railroad is still in the 
Stage of negotiation, although data as 
to its progress are not available. It is 
rumored also that construction was be- 
gun late in 1940 on a feeder line from 
Campo Grande, Brazil, to the Para- 
guayan border at Pedro Juan Caballero. 
@ Spain—The Sociedad Espanola de 
Construcciones (Babcock & Wilcox) 
states, in its annual report for the year 
1940, that during the year 6 new loco- 
motives for Spanish railways were con- 
structed, in addition to the repair of 26 
locomotives and their tenders. 


Rubber and Products 


Excise tax collections on rubber tires 
and inner tubes during the February- 
April period of 1941 indicate an over-all 
increase of 31 percent in the weight of 
shipments (32 percent for casings, 25 
percent for inner tubes), compared with 
a year earlier. During the calendar year 
1940, an increase of 9.5 percent over 1939 
was indicated by tax data, exactly the 
same rate of increase as was shown in 
estimated crude rubber consumption. 
@ The Federal Loan Agency, May 9, re- 
leased the following statement regarding 
rubber activities: 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation com- 
mitments include the creation of the Rubber 
Reserve Company to acquire a reserve sup- 
ply of raw rubber. $5,000,000 was subscribed 


to the capital stock of this company, and 
with the approval of R. F. C. it has 
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with the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee, which controls the world output 
of raw rubber, to purchase up to 430,000 tons 
of Far Eastern crude rubber, costing approxi- 
mately $190,000,000, and, in addition, has 
agreed to purchase up to 24,000 tons of Bra- 
zilian rubber in the years 1941 and 1942 at a 
maximum cost of $10,752,000. On April 30, 
1941, 97,947 tons had been delivered, 13,710 
tons were in transit, and 37,533 tons await 
shipment; the balance of the Far Eastern 
rubber should be accumulated in 1941. In 
order not to interfere with the requirements 
of the rubber industry, the Rubber Reserve 
Co. is buying in cooperation with the indus- 
try at approximately 20 cents a pound. The 
industry agreed with the company to carry 
not less than 150,000 tons to meet current 
needs. (As of April 30, 1941, industry hold- 
ings were 151,911 tons, according to revised 
estimates of the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation.) 


@ Brazil—The rubber market at Para 
during the months of March and April 
1941 was very active, according to reliable 
sources, and prices for all grades in- 
creased considerably. Up-river fine 
crude rubber in uncut balls, delivered at 
Para, opened at the beginning of April 
at approximately $0.41 (United States 
currency) per kilogram, and increased to 
about $0.6242 at the end of the month, 
compared with an opening price in 
March of approximately $0.30. This situ- 
ation which has been brought about by 
the steady demand from South Brazil 
and Argentina is regarded locally as be- 
ing abnormal. 

Exports of rubber of all grades from 
the ports of Para and Manaos during 
the months of March and April 1941 are 
shown in the following table: 


{Metric tons] 











Destination March April 
ES SS ae 468 366 
Europe (England) -__......_______- 193 50 
| 257 657 
eee eee - 436 S87 

| i rs 1, 960 





1 This figure does not include 1,500 metric tons loaded 
on a German steamer in the port of Para during the 
period under review. 

There were no stocks of rubber on hand 

for sale at the end of April in either 
Para or Manaos, according to local trade 
sources. At present rubber is sold before 
it reaches these ports. . 
@ Cuba.—Imports of pneumatic casings 
into Cuba during March 1941 totaled 
8,472 units compared with 8,532 during 
the preceding month and 10,686 a year 
earlier, according to unofficial advices. 
Imports during the first quarter aggre- 
gated 24,289 units against 24,520 a year 
earlier. 

Entries of solid tires during March 1941 
amounted to only 12, all of which were 
small (7 by 2 inches and 8 by 242 inches) 
tires for industrial wheels, against 53 of 
similar types received during the preced- 
ing month, and 76, all for small industrial 
wheels, during March of last year. 

According to trade reports, demand for 
tires continues at about the same level 
of recent months, and slightly better 
than a year ago. 

Demand for rubber-soled canvas foot- 
wear continues seasonally strong and 
better than a year ago. Aided by a pro- 
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gram of consistent advertising, advanced 
styling and other sales promotional 
efforts, demand for this type of footwear 
is said to be improving slowly but stead- 
ily at the expense of more costly leather 
competitive goods. 

Sales of mechanical rubber goods are 
showing the usual seasonal decline coin- 
cident with the termination of this year’s 
cane-grinding activities. For the past 
several seasons distribution of these 
goods has been limited somewhat by low 
sugar prices. Sugar mills, which alto- 
gether account for an estimated 70 per- 
cent or better of total distribution of 
mechanical rubber goods in Cuba, have 
restricted repairs and replacements to 
bare necessities. 

Dealers state that the outlook for tire 

distribution remains from fair to good 
for at least another 30 to 45 days, after 
which time it is expected that sales will 
decline fractionally during the summer 
“dead season.” MRubber-soled canvas 
shoes are expected to continue in good 
demand for several months to come with 
retail outlets reportedly preparing for 
an unusually active summer turn-over. 
The immediate market prospects for 
mechanical goods appears less favorable, 
although the recent improvement noted 
in sugar prices, if sustained for any con- 
siderable period, together with some in- 
creased activity in manganese and 
chrome ore mining operations, may 
stimulate business. 
@ Mezxico.—Imports of crude rubber into 
Mexico during the month of January 
1941 amounted to 383,988 kilograms val- 
ued at 775,739 pesos (all from the United 
States), compared with 395,231 kilo- 
grams, 786,794 pesos, during December 
1940 (372,531 kilograms valued at 738,446 
pesos from the United States and 22,700 
kilograms, 48,348 pesos, from Japan). 

Latex imported into Mexico during 

January 1941 totaled 2,658 kilograms val- 
ued at 5,336 pesos (all from the United 
States) and 8,687 kilograms, at 20,263 
pesos, in December 1940 (4,048 kilograms 
valued at 10,442 pesos from the United 
States and 4,599 kilograms valued at 
9.821 pesos from Japan.) 
@ Manchuria.—The Manchuria Rubber 
Industries Federation, an association of 
Japanese rubber manufacturers in that 
area, has been designated as the sole 
importer of rubber and rubber products 
of most kinds. 

Owing to restrictions on rubber im- 
ports, a system of raw material quotas 
for Manchurian factories, fixed by the 
union of such factories, has been put 
into effect by Manchurian authorities. 
Under this system, automobile tires and 
tubes, hose, belting, insulated wire, gas 
masks and similar defense articles may 
not be manufactured except from mate- 
rials supplied directly by the Govern- 
ment. At the same time, the number of 
dealers who may sell rubber footwear 
has been reduced, and the sale of such 
footwear by hawkers and street stalls 
is prohibited. 

H@ Netherlands Indies—The rubber mar- 
ket continued generally firm during the 
second half of March, owing chiefly to 
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good spot demand, but weakened in the 
first half of April. Sale stocks on Apri 
15 were reported small. 


Special Products 


HB Germany.—According to Frankfurter 
Zeitung, the German Slide Fastener Car. 
tel, has standardized several types of 
sliders (zippers) and reduced the number 
of color shades by 90 percent. Aluminum 
has been largely replaced by zinc in slider 
production. Although production is 
mainly for civilian purposes, cartel mem. 
bers are also supplying slide fasteners for 
military uniforms. 

The carte] has marketing arrangements 
with Swedish, Belgian, Norwegian, and 
Danish producers, it is stated. Occupa- 
tions of Germany have brought seven 
additional firms into the cartel; three jin 
Austria, two in the Sudetenland, one in 
Luxemburg, and one in Poland. The 
cartel has separate marketing and price 
agreements with each of the five pro- 
ducers in Bohemia and Moravia. 


Textiles and Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


@ Exports of raw cotton from the United 
States in April amounted to 74,000 bales 
valued at $4,345,000, compared with 97,000 
bales valued at $5,813,000 in March and 
345,000 bales, $20,653,000, in April 1940. 

Exports for the 9 months August 1940 
to April 1941 totaled 904,000 bales valued 
at $50,112,000, compared with 5,695,000 
bales valued at $315,494,000 for the corre- 
sponding 9 months of 1939-40, a decline 
of 4,791,000 bales or 84.1 percent in quan- 
tity and of $265,382,000 or 84.1 percent in 
value. 


United States Shipments of Cotton to 
Principal Destinations 





9 months, August-April 


Dollars (000 
omitted) 


Bales (000 
Yes 10 
Destination omitted) 


7 1940-41 1939-40 1940-41 | 1939-40 


Total Wt 5,695 50,112 | 315,404 
is) «18, 433 


8,115 


96, 143 
17, 495 


United Kingdom 353 1 
Canada 145 322 

Soviet Union 139 7, 4 
Japan 6y su 4,031 
China : OH 300 3, BNO 21, 234 
Sweden 37 191 2, 211 10, 626 
France 702 39, 304 
Italy 1M) 27, 351 
Spain 258 14, 889 
Belgium 200 11,317 
Netherlands 158 8, 776 


43, 7 





@ India.—The market for Indian cotton 
yarns was strong during the first 3 weeks 
of March, and all prices advanced. This 
improvement was due in large measure to 
the upward trend in the raw cotton mar- 
ket and was stimulated by continued 
heavy demand for cloth. During the re- 
mainder of March, prices of yarns de- 
clined somewhat as a result of slackening 
of consumer demand, but not as rapidly 
as those for cotton. 

Purchases of cloth by consumers were 
relatively small during most of March, 
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owing to widespread belief that the price 
level would decline. However, when it 
pecame apparent that mills held substan- 
tial orders, that raw cotton prices did 
not appear likely to revert to their previ- 
ous depressed levels, and that Govern- 
ment cloth contracts were steadily in- 
creasing, consumers appeared to become 
reconciled to the situation and bought 
more freely. The consequent increase in 
retail volume was in turn responsible for 
q still further rise in mill prices. Quota- 
tions on printed and fancy varieties 
showed & particularly large increase be- 
cause of the growing difficulty of obtain- 
ing dyes and chemicals. 

B Jran—Cultivation of cotton has made 
notable progress in Iran during recent 
years, according to an article in the 
Journal de Tehran, in which the writer 
points out that national cotton produc- 
tion attained in 1934 the pre-war level 
of approximately 30,000 metric tons an- 
nually. This increased in 1936 to 37,200 
tons, With 108,280 hectares under culti- 
yation, while in 1938 the cultivated area 
expanded to 257,500 hectares. The area 
planted to cotton is said to have further 
increased since that period, although no 
official statistics are available. 

Practically all of Iran is said to be 
suited to cotton growing, but the princi- 
pal area of production is Khouzestan, 
which is capable of producing as much as 
the rest of the country combined. Amer- 
ican types of cotton have been found 
adapted to Iran’s climatic and soil con- 
ditions, but Egyptian cotton has met with 
only limited success. 

The development of the cotton indus- 

try in Iran has been largely due to Gov- 
ernment efforts. The Government is also 
directing its attention to the development 
of domestic textile manufacture which, 
it hopes, will eventually be capable of 
absorbing the bulk of Iran’s raw cotton 
production. 
@ Java—A distinct decrease occurred 
during 1940 in the demand for superior 
quality textiles in Java, and there was 
a corresponding increase in the demand 
for the cheaper varieties, of which Japan 
continued to be the principal source of 
supply. Business in the latter type of 
goods was satisfactory, owing to the 
availability of adequate stocks and reg- 
ular importations of supplies from Japan. 
8 Peru—Shipments of Peruvian cotton 
to Japan totaled 9,387 metric tons during 
the first quarter of 1941, or 64 percent of 
the total amount exported from Peru 
during that period. This compares with 
1,100 tons, or 7 percent of the total, for 
the first quarter of 1940. 

Shipments to all countries for the first 
quarter of this year aggregated 14,643 
tons (14,788 tons during the correspond- 
ing period of 1940), of which the United 
Kingdom took only 487 tons (9,832 in the 
first quarter of last year). In March 
1941 a shipment of 2,769 tons was placed 
on board German vessels which were 
later destroyed. 
® Spain—Cotton mills have been oper- 
ating on a 3-day per week basis, but dur- 
ing 1 week of April suspended operations 
because of the slowness experienced in 
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obtaining delivery of cotton available at 
ports. 

The cotton crop for 1940 is estimated 
at about 7,700 bales (of 478 pounds each) 
from 40,000 acres. The Government calls 
for planting about 55,000 acres in 1941, 
but to what extent this program will be 
met, it is too early to say. 

A Spanish vessel is said to have sailed 
from Buenos Aires, Argentina, on April 
10, with 24,414 bales of cotton destined 
for Barcelona; this shipment of Argen- 
tine cotton is understood to be part of 
a total of 120,000 bales which have been 
the subject of negotiations with the 
Argentine Government. Another Span- 
ish ship is known to have loaded 15,500 
bales of Brazilian cotton consigned direct 
to a Barcelona firm. This shipment of 
15,500 bales would complete the delivery 
of the cotton purchased by Spain in 
Brazil. 


COTTON U.-s. EXPORTS 


MARCH 
1941 


FEBRUARY 
1941 


EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 100,000 BALES 


Silk and Products 


RAW SILK _ u.S. imports 
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EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 500,000 POUNDS 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


BH Switzerland.—Production of rayon and 
silk goods and sales to the domestic trade 
in Switzerland benefited greatly from the 
rationing of cotton and wool which oc- 
curred last fall. Rayon and silk were not 
subject to rationing; consequently con- 
sumption of these fibers increased sub- 
stantially. Consumer purchasing of 
rayon and silk products was much heavier 
in the first quarter of 1941 than in the 
summer of 1940. Supplies of rayon-fila- 
ment yarns and also of staple-fiber yarns 
from Germany and Italy have been ade- 
quate, and raw silk from Italy has been 
available in quantity; but Japanese silk 
is scarce. 

The rayon and silk manufacturing in- 
dustry of Switzerland is normally depend- 
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ent to a great extent on export markets, 
and the volume of this trade is now quite 
low. Swiss manufacturers, believing the 
advantage gained by rayon and silk in 
the home market through the shortage of 
other fibers to be temporary, are con- 
cerned over the curtailment of shipments 
abroad. 


Wool and Products 


@ Argentina.—Wool exports during the 
week ended May 15 totaled 14,941 bales, 
of which 11,432 were shipped to the 
United States, 2,000 to the United King- 
dom, and 1,231 to Japan. Demand from 
the United States continues good, and 
prices for all descriptions are firm to 
slightly higher. Exports of wool from 
Argentina during the 11 weeks ended May 
15 amounted to 108,969 bales, of which 
98,995 (or almost 91 percent) were 
shipped to the United States. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


@ China.—Human hair, which finds uti- 
lization in the United States largely in the 
manufacture of human-hair press cloth, 
used in extruding vegetable oils, is col- 
lected in the northern and northwestern 
Provinces of China. Shanghai is the 
principal export center, although nor- 
mally considerable quantities are ex- 
ported from Tientsin and Chefoo. 

Exports of human hair from all of 
China during 1940 totaled 14,002 quintals 
(3,087,000 pounds), valued at approxi- 
mately $488,000 United States currency. 
Of this amount, 83 percent was shipped 
from Shanghai, and the United States 
was the destination for 11,583 quintals, or 
83 percent of the total. 

Prices quoted for human hair in 
Shanghai, when converted to United 
States currency, show an increase of 50 
percent over those prevailing during 1937. 
@ India.—The policy of jute-crop control 
announced by the Government of Bengal 
last autumn appears to be meeting ap- 
proval from most sections of the jute 
industry. The scheme has been endorsed 
recently by several of the leading former 
critics of the arrangement to restrict the 
acreage devoted to jute cultivation during 
the coming season. 

After closing down for 1 week in Janu- 
ary, members of the Indian Jute Mills 
Association worked full time in February 
on a 45-hour week basis. The mills 
closed again, however, during the week 
ended March 15. 

On March 8 it was announced that 
there would be no shut-down in April. 
The decision is understood to have been 
based primarily on the receipt of large 
orders from the Government of India. 

In January the Indian Government 
placed an order for 26,000,000 sandbags, 
and an order for 10,000,000 was booked 
in early March. Besides substantial 
orders for twine and cordage, the Gov- 
ernment has also taken some 8,000,000 
yards of hessians in recent months. 

The United Kingdom has imported 
from India 3,000,000 yards of a specially 
designed cotton-jute union fabric. The 
new material, a type of canvas developed 
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entirely in India, is said to have been well 
received. 

The following stocks were reported by 
members of the Indian Jute Mills Asso- 
ciation as of the end of January and of 
February. 











Item January 31 | February 28 
Yards Yavods 
Hessian cloth and bags_-_-_---_- 216, 936, 628 | 246, 818, 097 
Less sandbags on Government 
ee gee SE ee Pe all 68, 513, 561 43, 607, 681 
Hessians, net________.--- 148, 423, 067 | 203, 210, 416 
Sacking cloth and bags_-_-__--- 145, 149, 424 | 142, 383, 137 











Of total January hessian stocks, 
24,490,623 yards consisted of 40-inch, 
8-ounce cloth. The corresponding figure 
for February was 29,232,286 yards. 


Wearing Apparel 


@ Canada.—Imports of wearing apparel 
from the United States are prohibited. 
Domestic demand for women’s clothing 
is said to have increased by at least 20 
percent over that of 1940, and the Cana- 
dian industry is endeavoring to meet this 
demand. It is recognized that the cloth- 
ing trade is carrying large stocks of old 
patterns and colors, and new merchan- 
dise is required to stimulate buying. 

@ China.—In 1940, 2,878,500 dozen pairs 
of cotton socks and stockings valued at 
$681,000 were exported, of which 1,190,- 
606 dozen pairs, valued at $214,120, were 
sent to the United States. 

Exports to the United States consisted 
of cheap grades, costing about $0.18 per 
dozen pairs in Shanghai, from which 
port more than 99 percent of the total 
exports of cotton hosiery were shipped. 

Other markets for cotton hosiery from 
China in 1940 were Hong Kong, South 
Africa, and the Philippine Islands. 

Chinese manufacturers of cotton 
hosiery, many of whom cannot corre- 
spond in English, do not have facilities 
for engaging in direct export trade. Such 
business is usually handled by experi- 
enced import-export firms in Shanghai, 
which are in a position to select goods 
conforming to the requirements of 
foreign purchasers. 

About a dozen factories in Shanghai 

use power-driven machines for manufac- 
turing cotton hosiery, while hundreds of 
small producers use hand-operated ma- 
chines and conduct their business on the 
“cottage industry” basis. This causes a 
lack of uniformity in both quality and 
sizes. Most of the production meets the 
demand for cheap hosiery in China, but 
because of the decreased buying power of 
the Chinese, manufacturers have turned 
to the export field. Exports of cotton 
hosiery have accordingly increased 
almost sixfold in volume during the past 
4 years. 
B Japan.—United States imports of cot- 
ton hosiery from Japan in 1940 showed a 
loss of 196,965 dozen pairs, or 28 percent, 
from the 695,763 dozen pairs imported in 
1939. 

Imports of cotton hosiery from China 
in 1940 increased 510,645 dozen pairs, or 
over 166 percent, more than making up 
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for the loss of trade in Japanese cotton 
hosiery. 

@ Peru.—Progress has been made in the 
manufacturing of clothing in Peru and 
the demand for imported goods is becom- 
ing more restricted. Dressmaker’s 
charges are low, and practically all chil- 
dren’s and infants’ clothing is made 
locally. Women’s dresses are also made 
to order by dressmakers or by department 
stores. Demand continues, however, for 
imported dresses of the better grades, 
which are purchased by foreign residents 
or by wealthy Peruvians. 

Imports of women’s silk and rayon 
dresses in 1940 totaled $39,425—$32,850 
from the United States, $1,858 from 
France, and $79 from Germany. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Canada.—Tobacco entered for con- 
sumption in Canada during March 1941 
consisted of 2,061,596 pounds of cut to- 
bacco, 254,314 pounds of plug tobacco, 
58,612 pounds of snuff, 692,672,463 cig- 
arettes, 12,925,376 cigars, and 256,893 
pounds of Canadian raw leaf tobacco, ac- 
cording to the Canadian Department of 
National Revenue. 

Tobacco and tobacco products entered 
for consumption during the first 3 
months of 1941, with comparative data 
for the corresponding period of 1940 in 
parentheses, were as follows: Cut to- 
bacco, 5,850,366 pounds (5,840,870); plug 
tobacco, 732,761 pounds (723,453); snuff, 
201,986 pounds (203,966); cigarettes, 
1,872,762,385 units (1,668,313,084) ; cigars, 
38,951,447 units (31,460,608); and Cana- 
dian raw leaf tebacco, 617,430 pounds 
(none). 

Excise taxes were paid on 15,380,442 
cigars during March 1941. 

@ China.—Cigarette factories in Shang- 
hai are operating on lower schedules 
than formerly, since permits for moving 
goods into the interior are being refused 
to many distributors by Japanese au- 
thorities, pending reorganization of the 
distribution system. A _ tightening of 
controls and reallocation of profits are 
apparently involved, though details are 
unavailable. Manufacturers and _ dis- 
tributors were notified of a meeting, 
called for May 5, to discuss these matters. 

China.—Japanese restrictions on to- 
bacco buying in China became more 
stringent in 1940. Recently there has 
been an extension of permits to foreign 
purchasers to buy tobacco in additional 
areas, Which may enable foreign com- 
panies to purchase their original allot- 
ments or a slight increase, if granted. 
However, total amounts of their allotted 
purchases are not expected to exceed 20 
to 25 percent of the estimated crop. 

Up to the present time, foreign com- 
panies are not allowed to buy in Honan 
or Anhwei Provinces, although efforts are 
being made by an American company to 
obtain permission to buy in Anhwei Prov- 
ince, where they hope to be able to pur- 
chase some of the Honan tobacco which 
may come through to that market. 

@ China—aAn association known as the 
Central China Cigarette Distribution 
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Association, with a capital of 5,000,009 
yen, has been formed by Japanese ciga. 
rette dealers and merchants in the inte. 
rior of China. Permits for shipments 
from Shanghai, if the scheme receives 
the sanction of Japanese military heag. 
quarters, will be granted to Association 
members only. 

B China.—Flue-cured tobacco prodye. 
tion in 1940 is estimated at 122,500,009 
pounds (50,000,000 from Shantung, 17. 
500,000 from Anhwei, and 55,000,000 from 
Honan), compared with the 120,000,009 
pounds in 1939, and the 1934-1938 ayer. 
age of 154,900,000. 

The 1940 crop would have materially 
exceeded that of 1939 if the shortage of 
fertilizer and poor weather conditions haq 
not resulted in a large reduction in the 
Shantung Province yield. Acreage in 
Shantung was also somewhat less than at 
first estimated, attributable to interfer. 
ence with planting, disappointing prices 
for part of the crop, and difficult planting 
conditions. Quality of the crop was poor, 
Honan production turned out better than 
expected, owing to increased plantings 
and favorable weather conditions; the 
quality was good. 

Marketing of the new crop in Shan- 
tung was slow up to the first of March, 
owing to regulations of a tobacco com- 
pany which has a virtual Japanese mo- 
nopoly. On February 21, 1941, only an 
estimat:d one-third of the total crop had 
been purchased, leaving one-third more 
for sale, and about one-third for hand- 
rollers. Foreign companies had pur- 
chased only 5,000,000 pounds and, at most, 
can secure an additional 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000 pounds. In Anhwei, the Jap- 
anese control company is reported to have 
taken about 4,500,000 pounds and is ex- 
pected to purchase an additional 4,500,- 
000 pounds. The Honan district is still 
closed to large buyers, owing to active 
hostilities near producing areas, but im- 
portant quantities are expected to move 
to Pengpu, in Anhwei Province, for sale 
at that point. An important American 
company is endeavoring to make arrange- 
ments to purchase Honan tobacco at 
Pengpu. Hand-rolled operators are re- 
ported to be active in all three areas, and 
are expected to absorb a larger proportion 
of the crop than usual. 

Cigarette factory operations in China 
during 1939-40 increased approximately 
14 percent over those of 1938-39, show- 
ing an important recovery from the severe 
drop following the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1937. Hand-rolled operations showed 
an even greater proportional increase 
during 1939-40, as a result of dislocated 
cigarette distribution in the interior. At 
present there continues to be an unusu- 
ally strong demand for cigarettes, in 
spite of increased taxes and prices, which 
seems to indicate that factory operation 
during the 1940-41 season will continue 
active. 

Imports of flue-cured and non-flue- 
cured leaf tobacco during 1939-40 were 
heavy, totaling 37,700,000 pounds, com- 
pared with average imports for 1934-35 
to 1938-39 of 40,900,000 pounds per an- 

(Continued on p. 399) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


U. S. Export Control Act 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Bureau up to TueSday morning, May 27. 


No, 90-—Unlimited Licenses Issued for 
Shipment of Aircraft Parts to Certain 
British Areas and to Egypt 


Additional unlimited licenses have been 
issued by the Department of State to the 
British Iron and Steel Corporation and 
the British Purchasing Commission, au- 
thorizing the shipment of aircraft parts 
(other than those enumerated in the 
President’s proclamation of May 1, 1937), 
without requiring the obtaining of an 
individual export license. The areas are: 


Newfoundland Jamaica 
Aden Leeward Islands 
Anglo-Egyptian- New Zealand 

Sudan Northern Rhodesia 
Australia Palestine 
Barbados Union of South Africa 
British Guana Southern Rhodesia 
British Honduras Trinidad and Tobago 
Burma Windward Islands 
Ceylon Hong Kong 
Egypt New Guinea 
India Oceania 


While this action makes it unnecessary 
for exporters to apply for individua] ex- 
port licenses for such shipments, the 
Shipper’s Export Declaration needs to 
show the appropriate symbol and license 
number, which must be obtained from the 
British Purchasing Commission, Adams 
Building, Washington, D.C. The Export 
Declaration covering such shipments to 
the last three areas needs to be accom- 
panied by a “Prior Release Certificate,” 
also obtainable from the British Purchas- 
ing Commission. 


No, 85b—General Licenses Issued Cover- 
ing in Transit Shipments in the Philip- 
pine, Finnish, Portuguese, and Spanish 
Trades 


Additional general licenses for ship- 
ments of products subject to export con- 
trol passing in transit through the 
United States have been issued by the 
Secretary of State, as follows: 


(1) General License GIT-Ph/A for ship- 
ments passing through the United States 
from the Philippine Islands to any country 
in Group A (comprising the British Empire 
and Egypt); 

(2) General License GIT-Ph/B for ship- 
ments passing through the United States 
from the Philippine Islands to any country 
in Group B (comprising all the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics and the Netherland and Dan- 
ish Colonies in the Western Hemisphere) ; 

(3) General License GIT-F/B for ship- 
ments passing through the United States 
from Finland to any country in Group B; 

(4) General License GIT-P/B for ship- 
ments passing through the United States 
from Portugal to any country in Group B; 

(5) General License GIT-S/B for ship- 
ments passing through the United States 
from Spain to any country in Group B. 


While the issue of these general li- 
censes makes unnecessary the obtaining 
of individual licenses for such in transit 
shipments, exporters are required to 
show on their Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tion the appropriate license symbols 


given above. Collectors of Customs have 
been instructed, however, to refuse clear- 
ance to any exportation under general 
license GIT-F/B, GIT-P/B, or GIT-S/B, 
unless evidence of the issuance of a Cer- 
tificate of Origin and Interest for each 
shipment is presented to the Collector at 
the port of exit. 

Whenever an exportation is made un- 
der one of the general licenses which 
have been issued for shipments passing 
through the United States, the departing 
vessel will furnish to the Collector of 
Customs at the port of exit, in accord- 
ance with the usual procedure, an extra 
copy of its in transit manifest. 

[This supplements the general licenses 
earlier issued for in transit shipments to or 
from the British Empire and Egypt and most 
of the Western Hemisphere, which were an- 


nounced in “FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY” of 
May 17, 1941, and May 24, 1941.] 





News by Commodities 
(Continued from p. 398) 


num. Imports of stems (not yet officially 
reported) are estimated at 25,000,000 
pounds. Some reduction in receipts of 
leaf, and particularly stems, is expected 
this season, owing to Japanese control on 
cigarette distribution, and the uncertain 
Far Eastern situation which causes mer- 
chants to hesitate to make commitments. 
Difficulty in securing shipping space is 
also a restriction on imports, especially 
from British India. 

@ Ireland.—Leaf tobacco imports during 
1940 were reported small, with no arrivals 
in the latter part of the year. Reserve 
stocks in bond are sufficient for only 8 
months and manufacturers are becom- 
ing uneasy, in view of diminishing re- 
serves, difficulties in obtaining dollar ex- 
change, and lack of shipping facilities. 
It is stated that manufacturers might re- 
quest the Government to adopt the pres- 
ent English scheme for the importation 
and allocation of American leaf tobacco. 
Withdrawals from bond are on a quota 
basis. 

Exports of unmanufactured tobacco to 
Ireland, without a license, are prohibited 
by a British Board of Trade order which 
became effective January 1, 1941. 

Rehandling and bonding of all domes- 
tic tobacco produced in the 1940 season 
was completed in January. From the 
1940 total acreage (143 statute acres), 
124,063 pounds (net weight) of leaf had 
been bonded. This tobacco was to be 
valued and allocated to manufacturers at 
an early date. Prospects were said to be 
favorable for a slightly increased acreage 
in 1941. 

@ Japan.—An unusual scarcity of tobacco 
prevails in Japan, as the result of the 
heavy increase in domestic consumption 
and the almost complete cessation of im- 
ports. Sales are reported to be about 
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5 percent heavier so far this year, and in 
some large cities a daily quota system has 
been applied. Tobacco rationing is ex- 
pected to become more stringent, partic- 
ularly in Tokyo where fire recently de- 
stroyed more than 1,000,000 cigarettes. 
@ Philippine Islands—Exports of leaf, 
scrap, and filler tobacco during January 
1941, amounting to 472,912 kilograms, 
were materially greater than the 202,660 
kilograms exported in January 1940, but 
well below the high level reached during 
the latter part of that year. The bulk of 
the January total went to the United 
States; the remainder to nearby Asiatic 
countries. Spain, normally the heaviest 
buyer, took no Philippine tobacco in 
January. 


Details of exports are shown in the 
following table: 




















January January 
Country 1940 1941 
Leaf tobacco: Kilograms | Kilograms 
United States...........-- 2, 082 51, 736 
+ ee 27, 640 41, 320 
er trl toe 8, 170 
Other countries... ...___.- ROR TAF Fiction Sones: 
a ol vnc inate 178, 889 101, 226 
Scrap filler, etc.: 
United States..........__- 22, 385 364, 101 
CIs snus kavckscdme 206 2, 523 
Netherlands Indies______- ek ener 
RRS Aree ai: 5, 062 
Te ; 23, 771 371, 686 
Gromd teteb:..‘2.... 202, 660 472, 912 











Philippine cigar exports to the United 
States in January 1941 fell to 2,034,193 
units, the lowest level in many years. 
This decline was due partly to seasonal 
factors, but principally to heavy ship- 
ments during the last 2 months of 1940. 
Exports to other countries showed a gain 
over those in January 1940. 

Details of cigar exports are shown in 
the following table: 

















" January January 
Country 1940 1941 
| Units Units 

Ce Dinas cetnwascn nas 5, 971, 830 2, 034, 198 
China ed heoeke 150, 550 216, 200 
Hong Kong._.---- eieeatod 31,000 29, 550 
Other countries--.._.........- 115, 695 182, 550 

in uenncdemians ‘ 6, 269, 075 2, 462, 493 


| 
| 





Foreign Commerce and Naviga- 
tion of the United States for 
the Calendar Year 1939 


The basic source of data on our foreign 
trade in 1939 is now ready for distribu- 
tion. The present report contains com- 
plete tables showing the quantity and 
value of exports and imports; a record 
of the number and tonnage and national- 
ity of vessels entered and cleared in the 
foreign trade. 

Copies are obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., or any 
District Office of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Full remit- 
tance should accompany all orders. 
Price $2.25 (Buckram). 
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European, Far Eastern, and Other 
Exchange Rates 


Nore.—For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
Compiled in International Economics Unit 
New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 





Annual average 








Monthly average 














| rate rate | Quota- 
Ini | tlonon 
Country | Unit quoted nee | May 24, 
, arc Apri 1941 
| 1939 1940 1941 1941 
: | Pound (free) -_____- *$3. 5338 | $3.0516  $3.2130 | $3. 2070 $3. 2131 
Australia... -- -{(Pound (official) _- 3.2280 | 3.2280 | 3, 2280 3. 2280 
a {Bote (free) . 9602 8514 8498 | 8765 8713 
. =a ~------=|) Dollar ammeund . 9091 . 9091 . 9091 9091 
China (Shanghai). at Se Ae Yuan... *. 1188 *_ 0600 * 0506 *. 0519 * 0532 
Finland ____-_-- ree Ho me te *.0199 . 0187 0201 0201 0201 
a Reichsmark _- | *.4006 *. 4002 *. 3996 *. 3996 * 3997 
Fi a TT ae I Dollar__ | . 2745 . 2296 | . 2442 . 2439 . 2432 
| a a ci -| Rupee__-.__-- *. 3328 . 3016 3014 | . 3013 3013 
See —) eae . 0520 *_ 0504 * 0505 *. 0505 * 0505 
Eee we a " . 2506 . 2344 . 2344 . 2344 . 2344 
New i asen< ; —; 4x Sacha | *3.5482 3. 0638 3. 2255 3. 2196 | 3. 2260 
ae | Escudo . 0404 0371 . 0400 0400 0400 
as es dll 3*. 1063 *. 0932 0913 *.0913 *. 0913 
Straits Settlements. ____. onal | Dollar *.5174 4698 4711 4711 4711 
ie hig wmmnin dna | Krona_______- . 2399 . 2380 . 2382 . 2383 2384 
EE | Franc._____- . 2253 . 2268 . 321 . 320 2320 
Union of South Africa___..._______- — *4. 4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
ound (free) - 4.4354 3. 8300 4.0319 4.0248 4. 0325 
United Kingdom ---_------.-..-- .-{poune (official) . 4. 0350 4.0350 4.0350 4.0350 
. _ 7 - 
Official Rates in Foreign Countries 
[New York rates not currently available] 
| Equiva- | Annual average 
lent in rate ! 
United ae 
Country Official rate States 
dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
quoted 
ESE a ee | 13 Afghanis=$1.00__ $0. 769 
Belgian Congo - - > ___....| 44.25 Congolese francs =$1.00 (0226 
Se a | 1 belga=RM 0.40__. 41600 | $0.1689 = $0. 1685 
as | $4 leva=$1.00 5__ 5.0119 *.0124 | 6*°.0121 
China—Manchuria ..| 1 M. yuan=1 yen 2343 7, 2845 7, 2596 
Czechoslovakia sree Moravis) 1 koruna= RM 0.10 4. 0400 * 0347 | § *.0343 
Denmark __ ae cele = 1 krone=RM 0.50 4, 2000 2183 | 2035 
Egypt_. ££E0.24315=$1. 00 4.1128 |%5.0130 | * 4.5463 
creme ne a> | 4.17 krooni=$1.00 2398 2711 2538 
France (occupied area)____ .| 1 franc=RM 0.05 40200 0288 0251 
France ae gh area) - 43.90 francs =$1.00 0228 O28 0251 
French Indochina_- 1 piaster = $0.2269 2269 | 12, 2880 1. 2510 
0 52.50 drachmas =$1.00 0066 0090 0082 
SS a 5.08 pengo=$1.00 . 1968 . 1973 1924 
Iceland. _______- 6.5165 kroner=$1.00 . 1535 
a 17.1133 rials=$1.00 0585 
a -| 1 dinar=£1 sterling 4.0250 °4.8894 %4.4354 
Latvia _- ..| 5.30 lats=$1.00____- 1887 1938 1852 
EE | 6.00 lits=$1.00 . 1667 | 1°, 1691 1671 
Luxembourg -- 1 franc=RM 0.10__. a 40400 
Netherlands | 1 guilder= RM 1.33 4 5320 5501 5334 
Netherlands Indies_- | 1.8925 guilders=$1.00 5284 13. 5501 13, 5334 
Newfoundland _- | $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00 9091 9942 9602 
a 1G ee Ceres 1 krone=RM 0.60 *. 2400 . 2457 . B27 
Palestin | £P1=£1 sterling 4.0250 | 94.8894 | 94.4354 
Poland (“General Governorship”’) . - 1 zloty=RM 0.50 4, 2000 1884 6 1884 
ea 187.6 lei=$1.00 0054 * 0073 | 2 *. 0071 
Syria ts 2.195 pounds =$1.00 4556 2. 5760 12. 5020 
Thailand (Siam) _- 11 bahts=£1 sterling. 3659 4445 . 4032 
. ae £T1=90.75 ‘ 7500 8011 . 8024 
U. 8.8. R_. o rubles =$1.00 14 . 1887 
Yugoslavia 54.70 dinars =$1.00 !5 .0183 | *.0231 | 2 *.0227 
*Nominal. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 


transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


2 Average for January-August and November- December. 
3 Peseta of New Government: Average we last 9 months only. 


4 Based on German official rate: $1.00=R 


WH. 


5’ For payment of imports from the U nited States (compensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent 
making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 


6 Average for first 8 months only. 
7 Based on average for the yen. 
§ Average first 3 months only. 


* Based on average for pound sterling. 
10 Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 


11 Average for first 11 months only. 


12 Based on average for French franc. 


18 Average for Netherlands guilder. 


4 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 


15 Commercial rate. 
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New Industria] 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com. 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 1—Chemicals and Allied Products 


No. 42. Salt Production Hit New 
High in 1940. 


Part 2—Electrical Products 


No. 23. Selected Telephone and Tel- 
egraph Data, 1939. 


Part 3—Foodstuffs 

No. 47. Salt Production Hit New 
High in 1940. 

No. 48. Alcoholic and Nonalcoholic 
Beverage Markets. 

No. 49. The Fats and Oils Industry 
in April 1941. 

Part 4—Forest Products 

No. 28. Monthly Report on the 
American Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try—Issue No. 2—April 1941. 

No. 29. The Cooperage Industry and 
National Defense. 


Part 6—Machinery and Equipment 


No. 30. Market for Office Supplies in 
Venezuela, Peru and Paraguay. 


Part 7—Metals and Minerals Products 

No. 21. Copper Consumption in 1940 
Breaks All Previous Records. 

No. 22. Detinning of Used Cans Sug- 
gested in Present Emergency. 

No. 23. Wholesale Trade in General 
Hardware Lines Approaching 1929 
Level. 

No. 24. Masonry, Natural and Puz- 
zolan Cement Industry of United 
States. 

No. 25. Aluminum Salts Shipments 
Shatter All Records in 1940. 

No. 26. March Iron and Steel Ex- 
ports Register Slight Decline— 
Imports Rise. 


Part 8—Motion Pictures and Equipment 


No. 40. Annual Survey of Motion 
Picture Industry in Switzerland. 


Part 10—Rubber and Its Products 


No. 26. Labor Turn-Over in the 
Rubber Industry 1939 and 1940. 


Part 14—Special Products 


No. 49. Market for Optical Goods 
in Chile. 

No. 50. Market for Optical Goods in 
Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Philippine Islands. 





The Coffee Percolator an Office 
Appliance in Brazil 


Brazilians are fond of coffee and drink 
it several times a day; coffee-making de- 
vices, therefore, a number of which are 
electrical, are used to a considerable ex- 
tent in offices. 
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Rock Wool Production Started 
in Sweeden 
The first Swedish rock wool producing 


plant recently begun operations at 
Skévde, a town in the province of Skara- 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


[Note.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign curren 
the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the 


cy per dollar, with 


. The of the Dominican 


peso. peso 
fog ublic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde 


ed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar] 















































porg, about 27 miles from Géoteborg. 
n the | Production is based on American meth- Ansa ovens | Avenpes | “eee 
Com- ods, but it we say poor able — to Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
cents solve the problem of obtaining satisfac- Mar. | Apr. 
tory wool from the materials available. 1000 | 190 | 100 | 1601. | Bate | Date 
ducts Raw materials, consisting chiefly of cam- 
N priansilurian and other rock, which is Argentina__.| Paper peso----...--- rt rt _ 8 
vis available in the immediate vicinity of 4.70 (= 
the factory, is stated to be sufficient for re as ‘eee 
over 100 years’ production. Bolivia.____- Boliviano. .._._..__- 40. 00 40.00 Do. 
i i - ‘ 0. 
Tel- | Only two rock wool factories are lo age So 50 | Beate: 
cated in Europe—the other being in Den- ning of 
j May 
mark. Rock wool is expected to be of Brasil....... Se Ne 16.829 | § 16. 500 |516. 500 | 516.500 | 16.500 | May 10 
great importance to Sweden as a heating Free marke tana ; 19. 706 19. 79 | 19.770 | 19.770 | 19.770 Do 
= ree market... _- R 4 .700 | 20.700 | 20.7 i) 
New insulating material. Most insulating ma ‘urb ‘hae se te RR: 20. 826 21. 421 20. 450 20. 438 20. 450 Do 
terial has been imported or manufac- Chile.......- Di sccncinttienial Omicial. ERIS 19. 37 19. 37 19. 87 ismeats 19.37 Apr. 26 
j ; j j xport Diwandasonund 5 ‘ 7. Sere . 00 10. 
holic tured from imported raw materials which Curb market Te eee 32. 47 33. 04 31. 64 oe aa nk 31.40 Do. 
are now scarce because of shipping Free Baan nennnnne 31. 04 31. 05 8 mares 31.15 Do. 
, : old exchange. ......... R a SEG Tctcnuansa 31.15 0. 
ustry difficulties. 2 J, Mining dollar_.........|......-- $31.13 | 31.15 |_........ 31.15] Do 
At present the plant at Skévde is de- pide P Agricultural dollar... --.}_. ee aE 431.15 enaiapHFe: 31.15 ue” 
; ee Sree eee GE tececesenccce . e . 755 1.75 1. 755 ay 16 
pendent upon imported fuel, but efforts Bank of Republic. _____- 1.755 | 1.755| 1.755| 1.755| 1.755| D 
the are being made to utilize oil-bearing Stabilization Fund..----|.. aa o. 1° (7) Mal ear 
‘ecu opie 8 €=—.5 kf RRM eg og i ‘ ; 1.89 1. ay 16 
idus- shale, large quantities of which are found Cesta Bit...) CORR. cc ncncccccons Secnaiiel a ie ad 5. 67 5.70 5. 85 5. 89 5.92 | May 12 
on the company’s properties. Controlle@.2............. 5.62 5.62 | 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 0. 
3, ae i PES eae i, a. 6 a . 93 - 90 . 94 . 96 .98 | May 17 
Jand | Ecuador....- WN eo. scnsscacs Central Bank (Free)....) 14.88 | 915.44 |......:.).........}........-}.._.... 
| Central Bank (Official) __|.__..--- 916.42 | 15.00 15. 00 15.00 | May 10 
i Commercial bank rate__| 14.99 |!15.73 |......__|._.._._-__]|.__.- ih eos 
Honduras...| Lempira. -.........-. i Slt ERS 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 | May 10 
ent - . Mexico. ___.- Peso. meres: | Se See 5.18 5.40 | 4.85 4. 86 4.86 | May 16 
ton Izmir Fair, 1941 Nicaragua...| Cordoba........-.-- RN rcniecdiicmncen 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 | May 10 
es in : Curb SS: Saeee.. 5. 35 4 ex 611 : 6. 03 mS. Do. 
. -aragua he PONG. cncound a ee errs 70. 1477, 36. 85 1. 50 0. 
Y. Plans for holding the Eleventh In- age 8 a ae Sets een eee, 8.33 6 7 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 May 3 
i j j Salvador... RS 2 > ee ee . 2.5 2.5 2.5 0 
ducts ternational Fair at Izmir (formerly ee " 3626] 3785] 3060] 4010] 12.4008 | May 0 
1940 Smyrna), Turkey, are progressing, and, i ne Gontrolied Rc cnnen 10% ; 5287 ; 5266 5 5266 15 5266 May’ 
: iti ini “a Jenezuela.._| Bolivar. ...........-  _ ES : 4 ia . 19 .19 ay 9 
despite conditions obtaining on the Eu oe ae pcpmaaa ey D Rabo ee bie) Bary: erecta 
Sug- ropean Continent and in the Near East, 
r it is scheduled to open on August 20 for : eee Site ee see, Sienna 
neral a full month. This will be the only fair 2 July-Dec. 11 In addition there is “compensated” exchange, which 
1999 of international scope in Turkey during : . a pat og is the same as the free rate for United States 
1941, and, as has been customary, Ameri- 8 For commitments of the Government only. “on Fees is a rato for Venecuclen students and other 
* iat : —_ * July 13-Dec. 31. enezuelans residing a and for foreigners residing 
Puz- can participation is invited. ’ For Class 2 merchandise. ______- 1.795 (May-Dec.) in Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 
ited The sponsors have announced that all For Class 3 merchandise ee ee 1s Pl a —e the comwelion rate, ‘There vd .~ : -—_ 
: shses : ‘or Class 4 merchandise... _-_--- .95 (July-Dec. rate, which is somewhat above vares to the do 
goods imported for exhibiting at the fair These rates prevail at present. “4 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
nents will be exempted from import duty, that : Jan.-May. - Established on Mer. 25. oh ad 5 
those entering as free imports into Tur- jen ue. See text under ‘‘Argentina: Exchange an inance. 
| Ex- key afterwards may be sold against pay- 
‘ine— ment of customs duty, and also that a : ° ; 
reduction in freight rates on goods in- Swedish Production of Peat Fuel In 1940 the total production of peat 
t tended for display will be allowed by d i h fuel amounted to 150,000 metric tons, 
7 State-owned railways and steamers. To all appearances, Sweden will have = and for 1941 it is estimated at about 
lotion The exhibits will be divided into 12 to rely chiefly on domestic firewood and — 39 900 tons. 
and. classes, as follows: peat oe ygetien the = penny fe The State Fuel Commission has worked 
norm mes, abou ,000, cubic 
ts Works of art, graphic arts, and publishing. meters of firewood are required to cover out various plans to promote the produc- 
the Musical instruments, gramophones and wane ny : tion of peat in Sweden. In this connec- 
1940. wanes. a ; : the domestic demand. However, in 1940. tion, the Commission intends to employ 
griculture, mines, forests. this quantity was increased to 18,000,000 
Handicrafts, small trades, heavy industries, sg y a staff of experts in each county, who 
spinning, chemicals, electricity, fuel, bicycles, cubic meters, and during 1941 approxi- will help in exploiting the peat-bogs and 
Goods acters, motorcars, and trucks. mately 35,000,000 cubic meters of fire- give advice concerning the most suitable 
nausea Suet. i methods of productio 
yds in Furniture, carpets, household effects. wood will be needed. A i + va - 
4 the Manufactured goods, wearing apparel, ho- If the war continues and imports of special peat division under the Com- 
“laa coal and coke from Germany should be Se i ge perise  e of 
at experts, will als . 
Sanitary, social aid, public security, fre. further reduced for some reason, the Pn honda all pan pe paral ee 
brigade, post, telegraph, and telephone production of peat must be given greater 
: services. attention than ever before. Peat fuel is of peat fuel, quality regulations, price 
ffice Tourist activities, sports, and other diver- used chiefly in industry. b it ee it quotations, etc. 
— Sed chielly in Industry, Dut 1s also sult- Full operation of a plant to produce 
hemas and films. able for household use; therefore, the at briquets was started in March 1941 
s Transport services in general: Railway and State Fuel Commissi ibe os q as wee SS ee 
drink maritime. al el Commission prescribes that —_ by a State-owned corporation at Sosdala, 
g de- Porth all industrial enterprises, as well as com- located in the Province of Skane in 
h are rther details may be obtained from munities owning peat-bogs, must start southern Sweden. This plant has a ca- 


le ex- 


the Turkish Embassy in Washington or 
from any Turkish Consulate. 


the production of peat fuel as soOn as 
possible. 


pacity of 50,000 tons ready briquets per 
annum. 
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European, Far Eastern, and Other 
Exchange Rates 


Nore.—For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
Compiled in International Economics Unit 


New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 



































| Annual average Monthly average | 
| rate rate Quota- 
Ini | tion on 
Country Unit quoted othe ; May 24, 
. Mare Apri 1941 
1939 1940 1941 1941 
5 Pound (free) - *$3.5338 | $3.0516 | $3.2130 | $3.2070 $3. 2131 
Australia. - ._- owenwecacae {Pound (official) __ 3.2280 | 3.2280 | 3.2280 3. 2280 
ollar (free) - . 9602 . 8514 . 8498 | . 8765 . 8713 
Canada_-- eee nee wernt {Dollar (official) | 9091 9091 9091 9091 
ies > aaa *.1188 | *.0600 *_ 0506 * 0519 * 0532 
Eee Markica aes | *.0199 . 0187 . 0201 . 0201 -0201 
Germany ---------- ____._.--..---| Reichsmark _. Scat *. 4006 *. 4002 *. 3996 * 3996 
Hong Kong Dollar____.__. ; | 2745 .2296 | . 2442 . 2439 2 
eh See es * 3328 . 3016 3014 | 3013 3013 
7a a . 0520 *. 0504 * 0505 * 0505 * 0505 
a ra use painted Ea . 2596 . 2344 . 2344 . 2344 2344 
New Zealand Pound _--___-_- *3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2255 3. 2196 | 3. 2260 
SE ee | EE . 0404 . 0371 . 0400 | . 0400 0400 
Ge tih cathnibcncssnenensieon o, 3 *. 1063 *. 0932 0913 *.0913 *. 0913 
EES EEE *. 5174 . 4698 4711 4711 4711 
se ee Krona . 2399 . 2380 . 2382 . 2383 . 2384 
 “ SS a Franc. -..... . 2253 . 2268 | . 321 . B20 2320 
Union of South Africa_-_....______- Pound- *4.4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. R00 
Toot : Pound (free) - 4.4354 3. 8300 4.0319 4.0248 4. 0325 
United Kingtom..-......-.-.-.-.- {Pound (official) -- 4.0350 | 4.0350! 4.0350) 4.0350 
LJ eo _ = o 
Official Rates in Foreign Countries 
[New York rates not currently available] 
| Equiva- | Annual average 
| lent in rate ! 
United | 
Country | Official rate States 
| dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
| quoted 
a ee a ae - be 
i ees | 13 Afghanis=$1.00___ $0. 769 
Belgian Congo - - ee | 44.25 Congolese francs = $1.00 . 0226 
ss F: a _.| 1 belga= RM 0.40___- 4.1600 | $0.1689 $0. 1685 
OE Eo a a | 84 leva=$1.00 5__ 0119 * 0124 | ¢*.0121 
China—Manchuria____-_--___- ..| 1 M. yuan=1 yen- 2343 7, 2845 2596 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, wanna 1 koruna= RM 0.10 *. 0400 * 0347 | § *.0343 
i Scale | 1 krone=RM 0.50 +, 2000 . 2183 2035 
Se £E0.24315=$1.00 4.1128 |%5.0130 | % 4.5463 
“So aaa | 4.17 krooni=$1.00__. 2398 | 1°. 2711 2538 
France (occupied area) _____-_-- -| 1 franc=RM 0.05 4.0200 . 0288 0251 
France (unoccupied area) - - - ..| 43.90 francs =$1.00 . 0228 0288 0251 
French Indochina_---__-_- ..| 1 piaster=$0.2269 . 2269 | 12, 2880 2.2510 
| SS | 152.50 drachmas=$1.00_- 0066 . 0090 . 0082 
Hungary 5.08 pengo=$1.00___- 1968 . 1973 1924 
I i sie 6.5165 kroner=$1.00 . 1535 
aS | 17.1133 rials=$1.00 0585 
RSS -| 1 dinar=£1 sterling. ___. 4.0250 | 94.8804 | 94.4354 
a | 5.30 lats=$1.00.___. 1887 | 10.1938 1852 
atin nisi -| 6.00 lits=$1.00 - 1667 1691 1671 
EE RR 1 franc=RM 0.10_____- e 0400 
Netherlands._________- _....-------| 1 guilder= RM 1.33 4, 5320 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies._..__________ _| 1.8925 guilders=$1.00- 5284 | 13.5501 13. 5334 
Newfoundland ---------------------| $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00 9091 . 9942 9602 
rowan & Ss ee ee ee 1 krone=RM 0.60___- 4. 2400 . 2457 . B27 
Palestin | £P1=£1 sterling.____-- 4.0250 | 94.8894 | 94.4354 
Poland | (Genera ‘Governorship”). . | 1 zloty=RM 0.50___- 4, 2000 1886 6. 1884 
Rumania._........ 187.6 lei=$1.00 0054 * 0073 | 2 *. 0071 
ee 2.195 pounds=$1.00.___ .4556 | 12. 5760 12. 5020 
Thailand RSE 11 bahts=£1 sterling. 3659 4445 . 4032 
Se £T1=90.75 7500 8011 . 8024 
vane a... 5.30 rubles =$1.00 1. . 1887 
Yugoslavia __ CEE ere 54.70 dinars =$1.00 15 0183 *.0231 | 2*.0227 
*Nominal. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 

? Average for January-August and November- December. 

3 Peseta of New Government: Average for pt 9 months only. 

4 Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2 

5 For payment of imports from the United fiche (compensation my 4 there is an exchange premium of 25 percent 
making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev 


6 Average for first 8 months only. 
7 Based on average for the yen. 
5 Average first 3 months only. 


* Based on average for pound sterling. 
10 Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 


11 Average for first 11 months only. 
12 Based on average for French franc. 
13 Average for Netherlands guilder. 


'* For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
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New Industria] 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com. 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 1—Chemicals and Allied Products 


No. 42. Salt Production Hit New 
High in 1940. 


Part 2—Electrical Products 


No. 23. Selected Telephone and Tel. 
egraph Data, 1939. 


Part 3—Foodstuffs 

No. 47. Salt Production Hit New 
High in 1940. 

No. 48. Alcoholic and Nonalcoholic 
Beverage Markets. 

No. 49. The Fats and Oils Industry 
in April 1941. 

Part 4—Forest Products 

No. 28. Monthly Report on the 
American Pulp and Paper Indus- 
try—Issue No. 2—April 1941. 

No. 29. The Cooperage Industry and 
National Defense. 


Part 6—Machinery and Equipment 


No. 30. Market for Office Supplies in 
Venezuela, Peru and Paraguay. 


Part 7—Metals and Minerals Products 


No. 21. Copper Consumption in 1940 
Breaks All Previous Records. 

No. 22. Detinning of Used Cans Sug- 
gested in Present Emergency. 
No. 23. Wholesale Trade in General 
Hardware Lines Approaching 1929 

Level. 

No. 24. Masonry, Natural and Puz- 
zolan Cement Industry of United 
States. 

No. 25. Aluminum Salts Shipments 
Shatter All Records in 1940. 

No. 26. March Iron and Steel Ex- 
ports Register Slight Decline— 
Imports Rise. 


Part 8—Motion Pictures and Equipment 
No. 40. Annual Survey of Motion 
Picture Industry in Switzerland. 

Part 10—Rubber and Its Products 


No. 26. Labor Turn-Over in the 
Rubber Industry 1939 and 1940. 


Part 14—Special Products 


No. 49. Market for Optical Goods 
in Chile. 

No. 50. Market. for Optical Goods in 
Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Philippine Islands. 





The Coffee Percolator an Office 
Appliance in Brazil 


Brazilians are fond of coffee and drink 
it several times a day; coffee-making de- 
vices, therefore, a number of which are 
electrical, are used to a considerable ex- 
tent in offices. 


Be 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 
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] Rock Wool Production Started 
in Sweeden 


















































C , [NoTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
@ The first Swedish rock wool producing the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
| tl begun operations at Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde 
plant recently . is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar] 
Skévde, a town in the province of Skara- 
porg, about 27 miles from Goteborg. memes Sensational 
the | Production is based on American meth- nnual average | 4 verage rate eat available 
7om- | ods, but it has sean ages ery — to Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
ents solve the problem of obtaining satislac- Mar. | Apr. 
tory wool from the materials available. eo | 9 | 100 | wa | Bete | Det 
lucts Raw materials, consisting chiefly of cam- 
priansilurian and other rock, which is Argentina_._| Paper peso--__...--- pe . a _— 8 
~ available in the immediate vicinity of 4.70 pom 
; NN SA et Fe, here scc 
the factory, is stated to be sufficient for re an| Mare 
over 100 years’ production. Bolivia___...] Boliviano. ._.__..--- 0.69 ne De 
i j - hs 5 0 
Tel- Only two rock wool factories are lo me Sl me 
cated in Europe—the other being in Den- ning of 
: fo 
mark. Rock wool is expected to be of jy Siti iti ee 16. 829 | § 16. 500 |816. 500 | + 16.500 | 16.500 | May 10 
great importance to Sweden as a heating Free market..—_-—- ce #19. 706 19. 789 19. 770 19. 770 19.70 Do 
> ‘ j j j = ree market.....- . . . L . 7 0 
New insulating material. Most insulating ma  aabecie; Sree 306 | 21.421 | 20.450 | 20.438 | 90.4801 De 
terial has been imported or manufac- Chile.......- I ccmectuictaile Official = ----------- 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 |... 19.37 | Apr. 26 
holi : j j 2 See ' k ' 2 =aeerrs . ‘ 
holic tured from imported raw materials which Curb market............ 32. 47 aatniea |...” 31.40 Do. 
are now scarce because of shipping Free. ---. Tila aninintiinal 31.4 31. 05 31. 15 Saree 31.15 Do. 
a : old exchange. -.......-. 4 5 1 a ee 1.15 0. 
ustry difficulties. L : Mining dollar....-...---]...-..-- $31.13 | 31.15 |__....-_. 31.15 Do 
At present the plant at Skévde is de- sadinita P Agricultural dollar. .....|_- sag--f > aE "1.15 ee 31.15 Minis 
: olombia_...}_...- | a rt tietttncanwods b a . 756 .75 7 ay 
pendent upon imported fuel, but efforts Bank of Republic....._- 1.755| 1.755] 1.755| 1.755] 1.755] Do 
the are being made to utilize oil-bearing Stabilisation Fund_...-..|-- aa > fa 1% ( i “igs ié 
iti Pink lh picdttiwccntina P z a ¥ “ ay 
1dus- shale, large quantities of which are found Costa Rica..| Colon........--..--- Uncontrolied............ 5.67 | 5.70 | 5.85 | 5.89 5.92 | May 12 
on the company’s properties. Controlled_......-.-..-- 5.62 5.62 | 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 D 
nadaces Wei csccccudtanntl PE Sines cities ah iesaiccasvid - 93 - 90 . 94 . 96 .98 | May 17 
r and Ecuador..-_- TEES Central Bank (Free)....| 14.83 |915.44 |..-...:.].........}.-....... rae 
Central Bank (Official) __|_._._.-- 916.42 | 15.00 15. 00 15.00 | May 10 
Commercial beak rate..| 146,00 7 14.78. }.........)........-1 0 hee 
| Honduras...| Lempira..........-. le RE ERE 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.14 2.04 | May 10 
ont } * . Mexico. ___- | RRR Pie) aaa 5.18 5.40 | 4.85 4. 86 4.86 | May 16 
eet Izmir Fair, 1941 Nicaragua_.-| Cordoba........---- Si iisctodiniinsoas 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 | May 10 
l€S in a ONES | See. 5.35 > ao 6.11 6. 03 <i _ 
. Paraguay_...| Paper peso__._....-- | EET ee See 3 477.00 | 336.85 1. 50 0 
y. Plans for holding the Eleventh In- a. a a eam: 5.33 6. 7 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 May 3 
‘ j Izmi ae eae oe Pisses be Srch cvtab actomsiuabianth 2. . 2.5 2.5 2.5 0. 
ducts ternational Fair at ir (formerly Cree...) FO: «cnc... cece ee Tt ee: . 3626 . 3755 . 3960 . 4010} 12.4098 | May 10 
1940 Smyrna), Turkey, are progressing, and, ‘ aa Hone Controlled free-------- 9 205) S87). $206) 5266) 58006 | Do. 
: iti ini " Jenezuela...| Bolivar............./| Cenmtrolled.............. . 3 5 4 , ay 
despite conditions obtaining on the Eu ow oe gga .- ee 
Sug- ropean Continent and in the Near East, 
r it is scheduled to open on August 20 for | Aug. 22-Dec. 30, 1 Rem. befeneth: 
neral a full month. This will be the only fair 2 July-Dec. 12 In addition there is “compensated” exchange, which 
1999 of international scope in Turkey during ; . ee oy is the same as the free rate for United States 
1941, and, as has been customary, Ameri- 8 Fos commitments of the Government only. ee. There is a rate for Venesnclan students and other 
. tai ‘ ‘ ‘ 6 July 13-Dec. 31. enezuelans residing a road an or foreigners residing 
Puz- can participation is invited. ’ For Class 2 merchandise. --- -_-- 1.795 (May-Dec.) in Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 
ited The sponsors have announced that all For Class 3 merehendise Da nero 1.87 oon pecan ers the i ep yy A ~ ° = 
hits : ‘or Class 4 merchandise _.-.-__.--. .95 (July-Dec. rate, whic somewhat above vares e dollar. 
goods imported for exhibiting at the fair These rates prevail at present. \¢ Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
nents will be exempted from import duty, that * Jan.-May. “ Established on Mer. a ‘i a 
| those entering as free imports into Tur- Jen hey. See text under “Argentina: Exchange and Finance. 
| Ex- key afterwards may be sold against pay- 
line— ment of customs duty, and also that a 7 ~ ; 
reduction in freight rates on goods in- Swedish Prodnction of Peat Fuel In 1940 the total production of peat 
tended for display will be allowed by Swed in h fuel amounted to 150,000 metric tons, 
mei State-owned railways and steamers. To all appearances, Sweden will have = anq for 1941 it is estimated at about 
fotion The exhibits will be divided into 12  ‘o rely chiefly on domestic firewood and _— 399 990 tons. 
land. classes, as follows: peat - for the next fuel —" be The State Fuel Commission has worked 
norm times, about 17,000,000 cubic 
cts Works of art, graphic arts, and publishing. meters of firewood are required to cover out various plans to promote the produc- 
the Musical instruments, gramophones and : q . tion of peat in Sweden. In this connec- 
1940 records. the domestic demand. However, in 1940 tion, the Commission intends to employ 
Agriculture, mines, forests. this quantity was increased to 18,000,000 
Handicrafts, small trades, heavy industries, si y F ° staff of experts in each county, who 
spinning, chemicals, electricity, fuel, bicycles. cubic meters, and during 1941 approxi- will help in exploiting the peat-bogs and 
Goods —. motorcars, and trucks. mately 35,000,000 cubic meters of fire- give advice concerning the most suitable 
ndustrial fuel. j 
wood will be needed. methods of production. 
; Furniture, carpets, household effects. 
ne Manufactured Paani, wearing apparel, ho- If the war continues and imports of A special peat division under the Com- 
, =. coal and coke from Germany should be Sie ms rae perl om = 
é at experts, will also es 4 
Sanitary, social aid, public security, fire- further reduced for some — peed will ea all supplies and distribution 
brigade, post, telegraph, and _ telephone production of peat must be given greater 
services, attention than ever before. Peat fuel is of peat fuel, quality regulations, price 
ffice Tourist activities, sports, and other diver- é . ads : quotations, etc. 
sions. used chiefly in industry, but is also suit- Full operation of a plant to produce 
Cinemas and films. able for household use; therefore, the peat briquets was started in March 1941 
; Transport services in general: Railway and State Fuel Commissi ibes th . 
drink maritime. a el Commission prescribes that by a State-owned corporation at Sosdala, 
ng de- all industrial enterprises, as well as com- located in the Province of Skane in 
sh are Further details may be obtained from munities owning peat-bogs, must start southern Sweden. This plant has a ca- 
le ex the Turkish Embassy in Washington or the production of peat fuel as soon as 


from any Turkish Consulate. 


possible. 


pacity of 50,000 tons ready briquets per 
annum. 
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New Books and Reports 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please note: The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


May 31, 1941 


cannot be responsible for their content. For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


The following publications, added to 
the Department’s research facilities 
through the courtesy of the authors and 
publishers, are listed as a service to busi- 
nessmen. Pledse note: The Department 
has no copies of private publications for 
distribution and cannot be responsible 
for their content. For private publica- 
tions write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the “Department of State Bulletin” 
May 17, 1941. 

Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., 10 cents each; subscription price 
$2.75 a year. The May 17 issue contains 
these articles: 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE WEEK. Pages 
573-576. 

Statement by the President. Page 573. 

Radio Address by the Secretary of 
State. Pages 573-576. 


TRADE AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
ARGENTINA. Pages 576-581. 


TRADE AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
Urucuay. Pages 581-583. 


RELATIONS WITH THE FRENCH REPUBLIC: 
Statement by the President of the United 
States. Page 584. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN BELLIG- 
ERENT COUNTRIES: List of Registrants. 
Pages 584-595. 


BounpDaRyY DISPUTE BETWEEN ECUADOR 
AND Perv: Friendly Offices of Argentina, 
Brazil, and the United States. Pages 
596-598. 


ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
WELCOMING THE ARGENTINE MINISTER OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Pages 598-599. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT COM- 
MISSION: Colombian Council. Page 599. 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE. Pages 600-601. 


AMERICAN CITIZENS LIVING ABROAD. 
Pages 601-603. 


COMMITTEES TO ADVISE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE IN CULTURAL RELATIONS PROGRAM. 
Pages 603-605. 


INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE AGREEMENT. 
Page 606. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES—CALENDAR YEAR 1939. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce. 1940. 820 pp. Price, $2.25. 
Statistical data on the import and export 
trade of the United States, by classes of 
commodities, by countries, and by cus- 
toms districts, for the year 1939. In- 
cludes data on exports and imports of 
gold and silver, data on draw-back paid, 
number and tonnage of vessels clearing 
American ports, fishery products, tariff 
duties, etc. Available from Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


DIRECTORY OF INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISH- 
MENTS OF THE PHILIPPINES, 1940-1941. 


Commercial Division, Bureau of Com. 
merce, Manila. 1940. 
rectory contains lists of reliable industria] 
establishments in the Philippines, which | 
are arranged alphabetically according to | 
the name of articles each manufacturer 
handles. It should be of interest to manu. 
facturers, merchants, importers and ex. 
porters throughout the Philippines ang 
in foreign countries, to help them get in 
direct touch with Philippine manufac. 
turers. Available from Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce, Bureau of 
Commerce, Manila, Philippine Islands. 

















The Code of Federal Regulations 


The National Archives of the 
United States 


Division of the Federal Register | 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 


Fe 


120 pp. This qj. | 


The Code of Federal Regulations, recently pub- 
lished by the Division of the Federal Register, 
contains all the regulations of general applicability 
and legal effect, as of June 1, 1938, promulgated by 
over 100 administrative agencies of the United 
States Government. 

The Code consists of 50 titles (analogous to the 
titles of the United States Code) and a general index. 
It is bound in 15 volumes containing 17 books and 
is arranged in a systematic manner by chapters 
and parts to facilitate search and reference. 


sold for $4.50 a set. 








Major B. R. Kennedy, Director, 


Each volume sells for $2.25 excepting Volumes 7 
and 14, which consist of two books each and are 


For further information, address: 


Division of the Federal Register. 


a | 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 


u. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be t 


en in all cases. Information as 























to the uipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references capital, etc., will be included with the trade ba fer ng and may be obtained from the Com- 
mercial ntelligence Unit of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 
| Refer- || Refer- 
Commodity City and country | ence | Commodity City and country ence 
No. |} No. 
_—_— a. \| 
HARDWARE: , ; Does oer | || MacHINERY—Continued. — : ; Cairo, Egypt.-.-.-..---- 671 
Screwdriver blades, 844 inches long, 542 inches | Kitchener, Ontario, Can- 670 || Pasteurization plant, with refrigeration. Capac- & 
square stock. Order, 10,000 to 15,000. (Sample | ada. | | ity, 100 gallons hourly. ; Kuala Lumpur, Selan- 665 
available). Shaper, high speed with about 14-inch stroke_---_-- gor, Federated Malay 
MACHINERY: ; Ho a4 im. States. 
Equipment for 3 marine lighthouses, including | Guatemala, Guatemala -| 667 |) : ‘ San Jose, Costa Rica---- 668 
optical and illuminating, operated with gasoline | | | Small plant for drying blood. Capacity about 1 : 
or kerosene. Electric current not available. = . | ] ton daily. Sterilizer not needed. _ Kuala Lumpur, Selan- 665 
Lathes, capstan or turret type, suitable for mul- | Kuala Lumpur, Selan- ! 665 || Tool-grinding machine, universal medium type-.- gor, Federated Malay 
tiple work with swing of approximately 24 inches gor, Federated Malay 1} States. . 
in gap. Type 8, 9 or 10-inch center short bed States. || gy 
(about 8-foot) Highest quality. Order of 3. || TEXTILES: Winnipeg, Canada------ 666 
Machines for making batteries for hand flashlights. | Chester, England - --- 669 || Fancy all-cotton sports trouserings, printed or 
Several first class machines desired. | } woven, 36 or 38 inches wide. Order of 25,000 to 
Milling machine, universal heavy type, with | Kuala Lumpur, Selan- 665 |) 30,000 yards. : 
table approximately 2 feet 3 inches by 4 feet. gor, Federated Malay 1] 
States. || 
1] 














Agency opportunity. 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished. at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 


from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of samples or catalogs and are paid a com- 


mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


countries and commodities of interest. 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 





Shanghai’s Production of 


Enamelware 
The 1940 output of 20 plants in 
Shanghai manufacturing enamelware 


was about 50 percent below that in 1937. 
About 10 percent of production is con- 
sumed in Shanghai, the remainder being 
available for domestic or export markets. 
Total exports in 1940 were valued at 
8,500,000 yuan, compared with 3,400,000 
in 1939. Sharp competition, which 
forced out six smaller concerns, and a 
400 percent increase in the cost of raw 
materials, reduced profits of the larger 
enterprises to below 1939 levels. ‘(Aver- 
age value of the yuan: In 1939, $0.1188; 
in 1940, $0.0600.) 





Plant Survey in Mexico and 
Central America 


Tropical plant specialists of the De- 
partment of Agriculture left Washing- 
ton on May 15 for an agricultural survey 
of Mexico and other Central American 
countries. The survey, under the direc- 
tion of the Latin American Division of 
the Department, is being made to inves- 
tigate possibilities of developing in the 
American Tropics products which the 
United States now imports from more 
distant tropical regions. 

In the past, plant explorers from the 
Department have visited Central Ameri- 
can countries searching for plants that 
could be grown in this country. Except 
for the rubber surveys which have just 
been completed, the present survey will 
be the first directed toward development 
of crops to be grown in Central America. 

Among the important plants that 
might be developed as crops in Central 
America—and which cannot be grown 


in this country—are: Abaca, imported 
from the Philippines for manufacturing 
rope; cinchona, imported from the Neth- 
erlands Indies for manufacture of qui- 
nine; chia, imported from China for 
manufacture of oil used in the paint and 
varnish industry; derris, imported from 
the Netherlands Indies for use in insecti- 
cides; kapok, imported from the Nether- 
lands Indies and used in upholstering 
and in life preservers; and licorice, im- 
ported from Asia Minor and used in the 
manufacture of chewing tobacco. 





Cuban Shark Fishermen Need 
Capital 


Sharks (13 species are commonly 
found in Cuban wafers) are the prin- 
cipal source of fish livers of any com- 
mercial importance in Cuba; for the 
most part, these livers are exported to 
the United States. Lack of capital and 
small returns because of lack of demand 
have prevented large-scale development 
of shark fishing in Cuba. The average 
price for shark liver has varied from 2 to 
4 cents a pound; and for Cuban shark- 
liver oil, from 2 to 3 cents a pound. 





Army Road Brigades Organized 
in Bolivia 

Road brigades from the Bolivian Army 
are to be organized to do construction and 
maintenance work on the national roads, 
according to a decree of April 5. This 
action was made necessary by the pro- 
nounced shortage of labor, which is even 
more serious now that most of the Boliv- 
ian mines are working at absolute 
capacity. 


Peruvian Insecticides Improv- 
ing in Quality 

The market for household insecticides 
in Peru continues to be highly competi- 
tive. Domestically manufactured insec- 
ticides are reported to have supplied 
about 50 percent of the market require- 
ments; North American brands supplied 
approximately 35 percent; and all others, 
including Japanese preparations, made 
up 15 percent of the total. Locally man- 
ufactured insecticides have improved in 
quality and strength, and an intensive 
advertising campaign carried on during 
1940 placed the domestic products in a 
very favorable position. 





Veracruz a Potential Source 
of Fish Livers 


While there is a sizable fishing indus- 
try in the waters adjacent to Veracruz, 
Mexico, no utilization of fish livers is 
made at present. Local fish warehouse- 
men are of the opinion, however, that if 
the livers of the fish taken in the coastal 
waters of this region are suitable, it 
would be practicable to refrigerate and 
export the whole livers. 





Mexican Petroleum Going 
Mainly to United States 


The tendency of Mexican shipments of 
petroleum to be absorbed by the United 
States became more pronounced during 
the first quarter of 1941, and with the 
elimination of the Japanese market in 
December 1940—a voluntary act of the 
Mexican Government—practically all 
Mexican petroleum exports were con- 
signed to the United States. 














Foreign Commerce and Navigation 


of the United States 
For the Calendar Year 1939 
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Copies are obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or through any of the District Offices 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
listed at right. 
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